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THIRTEEN years ago the clergyman of a 
proprietary chapel at Brighton died, and 
was buried with unmistakable demonstra- 
tions of sorrow. A ministry of six years 
had endeared him to his people, and he had 
taken sufficient part in public and local 
questions to be recognised beyond the bounds 
of his congregation. But he had only pub- 
lished one sermon, and so many clergymen 
had lectured at Mechanics’ Institutes, and 
spoken on Ecclesiastical Titles Bills and 
early closing of shops, that not much heed 
was taken of one clergyman more. As for 
any lasting influence, his life seemed to 
have ended at the grave abruptly, imma- 
turely, for he died young. As for any mark 
to be traced by him in the religious thought 
of England, England had never heard of 
him. Ina year or two a volume of his ser- 
mons was published, with the drawbacks 
inseparable from all posthumous publications. 
He had not written them before they were 
preached, but after they were preached he 
had condensed them for some absent friends 
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—a task which he had imposed on himself 
with exceeding dislike, and executed with 
great swiftness and brevity. Other vol- 
umes followed, more imperfect, less authori- 
tative, less likely to represent him at his 
best, to fulfil his requirements of what a 
sermon ought to be,— too closely packed 
and merely suggestive, if not skeleton-like, 
to be popular. Yet their circulation spread 
with extraordinary rapidity ; they ran even 
with the last novel; they became a staple 
of the circulating library ; Tauchnitz pub- 
lished them, at Leipsic, in his collection of 
British authors; in America and at home 
their popularity was unprecedented ; and a 
thirteenth edition, last autumn, proves that 
it is steadily maintained. Mr. Robertson of 
Brighton was soon as prominent a name as 
the Church could point to. People were so 
ready to catch at almost anything he had 
said, that there was danger of publishing 
too much, of letting the world look on his 
most private and crude thoughts, of trus‘- 
ing to the uncertainty of casual reports by 
those who had heard him, of being driven 
by his very fame to be ungenerous to it. 
There was an eager looking for some par- 
ticulars of his life, as of a man who had 
strangely dropped away unknown, though 
surely among the best worth knowing of his 
time ; and all the while there was a steady 
growth and penetration ‘of his influen:e, 
reparing men to receive his “ Life and 

etters”. with an interest, curiosity, and 
welcome accorded only to a few. 

Some rare and singular power must have 
dwelt in this modest working clergyman, to 
account for the story of a fame so unique 
in our pulpit literature ; and whatever may 
be the secret of his influence, we are not 
likely to have further means of judging than 
these now before us in his Life and Works. 

Frederick Robertson was born in London 
in 1816, and passed his childhood in Leith 
Fort, where his earliest recollections were 
of “my pony, and my cricket,.and my rab- 
bits, and my father’s pointers, and the days 
when I proudly carried his game-bag, and 
my ride home with the old gamekeeper by 
moonlight in the frosty evenings, and the 
boom of the cannon, and my father’s order- 
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me hand in hand.” He spent a happy, 
bright life between Leith, Beverley, and 
Tours, and at sixteen entered the Edinburgh 
Academy. He had an iron constitution, 
and excelled in all athletic games, and he 
was at the same time studious, quiet, sensi- 
tive, imaginative. His love of truth was 
intense and passionate, only equalled by his 
noble scorn for meanness, his purity and 
courage. After winning distinctions at the 
Academy, he attended the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity for a session, and at eighteen was 
articled to a solicitor at Bury St. Edmunds. 
A year of this work was enough to test its 
uncongeniality and prevent its becoming 
his profession. His father was anxious he 
should enter the Church: he thought it 
would be natural to the deep religious feel- 
ing of his son’s character; but at last the 
army was settled, to Robertson’s delight. 
“T was rocked and cradled,” he said after- 
wards, “to the roar of artillery, and the 
very name of such things sounds to me like 
home ; a review, suggesting the conception 
of a real battle, impresses me to tears.” 
His name was placed on the list of a caval- 
ry regiment for India, and he threw himself 
with his usual energy and passion into the 
needful preparation, studied Indian politics 
and peoples, Indian campaigns, and Indian 
Christianity. He had positively declined 
the Church, saying, “ Anything but that: 
I am not fit for it.” To his father’s urging 
he had returned the final reply, “ No, nev- 
er.” But while his commission was delayed, 
accident threw him in the way of the pres- 
ent Bishop of Cashel, who tried to dissuade 
‘him from the army. “If I had not met a 
certain person,” he wrote afterwards, “I 
should not have changed my profession: if 
T had not known a certain lady [ should not 
probably have met this person: if that lady 
had not had a delicate daughter who was 
disturbed by the barking of my dog; if my 
dog had not barked that night, I should now 
have been in the Dragoons, or fertilizing 
the soil of India. Who can say that these 
things were not ordered?” He left the 
dec s.on to his father; was matriculated at 
Oxford; and a fortnight afterwards he re- 
evived the offer of a cavalry commission. 
Characteristieuly, he never flinched from 
his new life. He would not have chosen it; 
but he would not go back from it. “ He 
was the most inflexible person, with all his 
almost morbid delicacy of feeling, — an iron 
will, impossible to move when it was fixed 
by principle.” 

It must have cost him singular pain: not 
because he was not a Christian, for his am- 
bition had been te confess Christ and do 
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good in the army; but because his whole 
life was strung to the calling of a soldier. 
Until he died the soldier spirit would assert 
itself. He suggested to his father that he 
might take a military chaplaincy. He con- 
tinually borrowed his illustrations from the 
barrack and the camp, and was afraid “they 
are too military.” He longed “for a sol- 
dier’s spirit in the Church.” “I wish,” he 
wrote, after Chillianwallah, “I had been 
with my own wondrous gallant regiment in 
that campaign.” Walking home one even- 
ing, at Brighton, in his dragoon’s cloak, he 
thought he “ ought to be lying in it, at rest, 
at Moodkee, where the Third fought so gal- 
lantly.” “Often with most unclerical em- 
hasis did he express his wish to die sword 
in hand against a French invader.” For 
some time he could scarcely pass a soldier in 
the street without observing — “ Well, so I 
am to have nothing to do with them;” or, 
* Poor fellows! Few care for their souls!” 
To the last he could not see a regiment ma- 
neuvre nor artillery in motion without a 
choking sensation,” and would rather “ lead 
a forlorn hope than mount the pulpit stairs.” 
It was with a soldier’s seli-sacrifice to 
duty that he went to Oxford: it was the 
spirit of a soldier that he carried there into 
his life, coafessing Christ with a bold and 
manly fervour. His residence at Brasenose 
passed simply away. But for his scrupulous 
modesty he might have taken honours: but 
for his sensitive reticence he might have 
made many friends. He read carefully, at- 
tended lectures sixteen hours in the week, 
varied theology with Buckland’s geological 
class, mastered Plato, Aristotle, and Butler, 
spoke often, though not effectively, at the 
“ Union,” noted the drift of the prevailing 
currents of thought, and recoiled from what 
he thought the donnishness of University 
life. The minute detail and_ technical 
knowledge asked by the schools seemed to 
him a waste of time and mental power, yet 
his Greek compositions evince exquisite 
taste and grammatical accuracy. If he 
chafed against the system, it was rather 
against what he conceived to be its spirit 
than its requirments. Moral tone and large 
and comprehensive ideas were what he val- 
ued first, and the men he sought were the 
thoughtful and devout. He felt afterwards 
that he might have done more. Without 
yielding his conviction that the prestige of 
University honours “ is forgotten or slightly 
looked upon by the large world,” he advised 
others that the mental habits they demand 
“ are incapable of being replaced by any- 
thing.” To choose his own course of read- 
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arably wrong. The excitement of theo- 
ogical controversy, questions of the day, 

olitics, gleams and flashes of new paths of 
earning, led me at full speed for three years, 
modifying my plans perpetually. Now I 
would give £200 a year to have read, on a 
bad plan, chosen for me, but steadily.” 

His first suracy was at Winchester, where 
“his way of life was most regular and sim- 
ple. Study all the morning ; in the after- 
noon, hard fagging at visitation of the poor, 
in the closest and dirtiest streets; his even- 
ings were spent alone, but very often with 
his rector.” He devoted himself to the 
Sunday schools, and trained the teachers 
himself. In his study he applied himself to 
Hebrew and Biblical criticism, and thought 
afterwards he had developed his mind with 
more fidelity at Winchester than anywhere. 
But he says, “I begin to think and tremble 
as I never did before, and I cannot live to 
Christ. My heart is detached indeed from 
earth, but it is not given to Him. All Ido 
is a cross, and nota pleasure.” His morbid 
self-analysis tormented him with bitter 
thoughts, for his impulses still sprang more 
from duty than from love, and his service 
was measured by law. After a year of this 
eager, energetic, but unsatisfied life, he was 
seized with the impression that the con- 
sumptive malady of his family was upon 
him. It filled him with a depressing “ leth- 
argy of body and apathy of mind,” from 
which his rector advised him to eseape by 
relaxation from work and change of scene ; 
and having sorrowfully passed his examina- 
tion for priest’s orders, he turned his steps 
to Geneva. There, after a short stay, he 
married ; and on returning to England, ac- 
cepted the curacy of Christ Church at Chel- 
tenbam, where he remained for almost five 

ears, feeling it “far less satisfactory than 

Winchester, partly from the superficial na- 
ture of the piace, partly from the effect of 
the temptations, and frittering away of 
time,” but bound to it by the most devoted 
attachment to his rector, Mr. Boyd. Here 
also his gifts as a preacher came to be rec- 
ognised, though in no way adequate to their 
largeness and brilliance. And here the 
half-morbid ‘sadness of his character bur- 
dened his heart with the fear that, — 


. As it is, I live and die unheard, 
With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it 
like a sword.” 


He believed his sermons to be unintelligi- 
ble. He fancied “ duties left undone which 
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and sick whom he visited, and accounts of 
sums paid out of a small income to clear 
off the debts of struggling workmen ;” and 
in the same diary he writes, “ Low and dis- 
pirited. I mourn, not that I cannot be 
happy, but that I know not what to do nor 
how to doit.” He accuses himself of neg- 
lect of the poor, and yet a friend of that 
time recollects “ his calling on me just_be- 
fore his going abroad, as late as ten o’clock 
at night, and taking me with him a distance 
of three miles, through such a storm as 
Lear was out in, to visit a poor disconsolate 
old man who seemed to have shut himself 
out from human sympathies, and therefore 
all the more enlisted his.” But the convic- 
tion of failure pressed too heavily to be 
shaken off. If men talked to him of the 
seed he was sowing, he would point to the 
pavement, and ask “if he might reap a har- 
vest there!” His health suffered ; and at 
last he was compelled to try again the heal- 
ing and rest of foreign travel. After walk- 
ing for six weeks through the Tyrol, he lin- 
gered for nine at Heidelberg, where he 
took duty for the English chaplain. From 
Schaffhausen he wrote to his wife — “ More 
and more I feel that I am not a minister 
aad nevercan be one.” But the resumption 
of active work and the interest of the con- 
gregation restored his mind to a healthier 
tone. Socinians and Swedenborgians and 
people who had long been absent from 
church listened to his teaching, yielded, and 
besought him to remain. He had resigned 
his curacy at Cheltenham, and was free to 
choose, but he recognised that his true work 
was in England, and, rejecting the plead- 
ings at Heidelberg, he begged his father to 
look out some country parish, where he 
could deal with the poor only, and have the 
work to himself,— “My mind has gone 
through a complete revolution in many 
things; I am resolved now to act and feel 
and think alone.” 

Not long after his return, he wrote to the 
Bishop of Oxford, whom he had known at 
Winchester, asking him for employment. 
He was at once offered the church of St. 
Ebbe’s, Oxford ; and, differing as he did so 
widely from the bishop’s views, with char- 
acteristic manliness, he waited on him, and 
“frankly told him that he did not hold, and 
therefore could not preach, the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration. The bishop re- 
plied, ‘I give my clergy a large circle to 
work in, and if you do not step beyond 
that I do not interfere. I shall be glad, 
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| ject.’ An hour’s conversation followed, and 
In his diary “ there are long lists of poor|at the close his lordship said, ‘ Well, Mr. 
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Robertson, you have well maintained your 
position, and I renew my offer.’” Durin 
the three months he served St. Ebbe’s, 
“the rough, poor people of the parish made 
themselves over to him at once;” though 
the church was in one of the worst parts of 
the town, “the undergraduates rushed to 
hear him in crowds, and hung breathlessly 
on every word he uttered;” and the de- 
pression with which he revisited Oxford, 
with “its cold, formal, forbidding conven- 
tionalisms,” yielded alittle to these unex- 

ected proofs of influence. He had scarcely 

egun to feel the brightness stealing over 
the shadows of his life, when Trinity Chap- 
el, Brighton, was offered to him by the 
trustees, and out of a chivalrous sense of 
duty to his bishop distinctly refused. On 
the offer being renewed, he put aside the 
treble emolument, the importance of the 
position, the possible congeniality of the 
work, and difficulties that had arisen about 
St. Ebbe’s, and left himself entirely in 
the bishop’s hands. “He replied that he 
thought it my duty to accept Trinity ; so I 
go, reluetantly. The half-way 
house is behind; and if Brighton be another 
form of Cheltenham, home cannot be very 
far off.” The incidents of this brief curacy 
are alike honourable to bishop and curate ; 
refreshing in days when public characters 
are so hidden by the dust of party strife; 
yet no more than might be expected from 
men in whom the feeling of a Christian 
gentleman is stronger than the narrowness 
of an ecclesiastic. It is by his work at 
Brighton that Mr. Robertson will be re- 
membered ; it was there that his too brief 
ministry ripened, his powers were devel- 
oped, his teaching was enunciated in its 
fullest form. He entered on it sadly, “ with 
small hope,” he says,“ and much misgiv- 
ing:” he writes of “great misgivings as to 
that kind of success: which a proprietary 
chapel needs:” he felt that he had “ only 
a few years to live.” It was a contrast to 
the enthusiastic and almost fierce energy 
with which he flung himself into the work 
at Winchester. His life and mind had 
each gone through a complete revolution in 
many things. 

All the influences that his early religious 
life acknowledged were from the Evan- 
gelical school of thought. It was the aspect 
of Christian doctrine and life with which 
he was familiar which unconsciously worked 
itself into his mind and stamped itself upon 
his conduct, the most earnest and the fair- 
est side of the Church to which he could 
look in his boyish days. The manifold ac- 
tivities, and benevolent and chivalrous en- 





terprises, and warm impulses, and the gene- 
ral play and stir of life in the kingdom of 
God in the England of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, were ‘associated with the Evangelical 
party. Its leaders had been real and al- 
most heroic men, of vigorous, true, and 
healthy natures, thoroughly possessed with 
the ideas they wrought out, thoroughly sim- 
ple and direct in their relation to God, 
honest and loyal and surpassingly earnest 
in their relations to men. Their influence 
had passed into the age, and, through it, af- 
fected the generation beyond them. New- 
man and Arnold it affected directly, each 
in his own way; Robertson indirectly ; nay, 
it would be hard to find any great thinker 
and leader of opinion among us in these 
last forty years that it has not affected, and 
who, from whatever point to which recoil 
has forced him, would not acknowledge its 
help as gratefully perhaps as Newman. 
Two elements of it made a deep impression 
on Robertson — its unworldliness and spirit- 
uality. He learned from it his reverence 
for the Bible, his habit of Bible study, his 
conviction of the reality of prayer. When 
dressing, he was accustomed to commit to 
memory a certain number of verses of the 
New Testament, and “ said afterwards to a 
friend, that no soorier was any Christian 
doctrine or duty mentioned in conversation 
than all the passages bearing on the point 
seemed to array themselves in order before 
him.” He liked to mark the incidents of 
his life, and connect them with the personal 
watching and love of God. He thought 
Brainerd’s Life stood alone as a specimen of 
biography, and read in it and Henry Mar- 
tyn daily. He lingered over books of de- 
votion. He would often retire for prayer, 
and wrote, “1 can always see, in uncer- 
tainty, the leading of God’s hand after 
prayer, when everything seems to be 
made plain before the eyes.” He set apart 
certain subjects to be prayed over on each 
day of the week. He held the pre-millen- 
nial reign of Christ, and interested himself 
in Jewish missions. As he found this 
Evangelical system in books, as he saw it 
in his friends, as he measured it by its 
great services, he yielded to it without re- 
sistance, with the full persuasion of its no- 
bility and worth. He must have felt its 
intensity of spiritual life, its directness, its 
sympathy with human want and sorrow, the 
manly, broad, sinewy individuality of 
its leaders. But when he went to Oxford, 
it was the traditional and not the primitive 
Evangelical school that he found, a party 
whose life was already entering on decay. 
The older, and braver, and manlier men 
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had passed away, in whom defects were 
obscured by great services and self-con- 


secration. In the lesser men the weakness- 
es and deficiencies were exaggerated and 
palpable. What had once been a transi- 
tory jar and dislocation of feeling was now 
a perpetual irritant. The Evangelical 
body was confessedly, and already becom- 
ing boastfully, narrow. It had originated 
a movement of spiritual and moral earnest- 
ness, not of intellectual life. Starting from 
unhesitating and comfortable certainty, cer- 
tainty that could be grasped in fixed and 
clearly cut propositions, it had little sympa- 
thy with the doubts that weigh heavily on 
many souls. It would have all things stere- 
otyped and settled as its leaders had left 
them; it would allow of no advance, no de- 
velopment, no variation. It looked suspi- 
ciously on science ; was apt to be intolerant, 
to arrogate to itself the exclusive possession 
and interpretation of the truth. The same- 
ness of type in it grew to be monotonous: 
whatever was weak and petty came up to 
the surface. It was already, as parties will, 
ringing the changes on phrases of which 
the full meaning had been lost, that became 
now party Shibboleths. It had risen up to 
protest against mere dull orthodoxy and the 
polished worldliness and hear¢’ess Christi- 
anity and fashionable Socinianism of the 
lastcentury. As a movement, it had spent 
at least much of its force. It was being 
checked on its way through the Church by 
friction with coarser and more worldly 
minds, the less ardent and less holy. A 
new movement had already risen against it. 
Keble’s Hymns were supplanting Newton’s: 
St. Mary’s, at Cambridge, was no longer 

acked with gownsmen to hear Simeon: 

ut at Oxford, the best intellects of the 
University were drawn to St. Mary’s by 
Newman. Mr. Robertson encountered the 
two movements in conflict. He carried to 
Oxford his instinctive love and passionate 
desire for truth, a reckless courage in pur- 
‘ suit of it over any new and even perilous 
ground of inquiry, a mind of great activity 
and keenness, and a bigh and chivalrous 
ideal. Even then he held the truth to be 
something infinitely higher than systems; 
and coming in contact with both the reli- 
gious parties at the University, he commit- 
ted himseif at first to neither. He found 
good and evil in both ; he saw that each was 
asserting truths that the other was obscur- 
ing ; he longed to see these truths in unison. 
Yet he seems to have turned almost fiercely 
ayainst the “Tracts for the Times :” his cop- 
ies of “ Tract XC.” and Dr. Pusey’s “ Let- 
ter to the Bishop of Oxford” are largely 
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annotated by his answers; he formed a so- 
ciety of seven to counteract the tendency of 
the Tracts by prayer and conversation over 
the Bible; he called the movement “ ac- 
cursed,” because he believed “the curse of 
God would fall upon it.” There was some 
reason for his strong speaking. Mr. New- 
man’s sermons had exercised their common 
fascination on his intellect; many sympa- 
thies and tastes instinctively led him to the 
Tractarian party; he ‘was thrown into “a 
long trance,” “a season of utter and inex- 
pressible darkness.” He felt the need of a 
strong recoil. He hadcalmly examined the 
Tracts by the help of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles; he had convinced himself that their 
theory of the Church was wrong ; it was a 
conviction for life ; and as long as he lived, 
“the Oxford delusion heresy,” as he styled 
it, had no more determined opponent — 
when it came in his way. He wrote some 
severe and impetuous words ; but he joined 
in no cry against the men whose views he 
loudly condemned, he ‘spoke cordially of 
their manliness and devoutness. They 
were in error; but he called them no names, 
met them without abuse, strove in this, as 
in all else, to discern and acknowledge the 
truth that gave consistency and hold to the 
falsehoods. With the teaching of the 
Tracts as a system he had no sympathy. 
In his sermons he opposed Sacramentalism, 
Apostolical Succession, and the fixed au- 
thority of the early Church; and he speaks 
of Tractarianism as out of date,.as the re- 
production of a life in death. And the 
system he had held by seemed to have little 
sympathy with him. Over a mind so subtle 
and quick and eager, a nature so sensitive 
to doubt, it would have but a feeble intel- 
lectual hold at the best. It seemed to re- 
press and not to meet such restlessness and 
vague seeking of human souls. And when 
this nature was met by the drifting im- 
pulses of thought at the University, acted 
on by the new forces that were moving in 
the Church, the hold of the system would be 
feebler still. 

At Winchester there was little change. 
In a prayer written at college there are 
the touching words, “ Father, [ am like a 
child, blown about by every wind of doc- 
trine;” but he soon writes, “Even the 
Tractarian heresy has vanished from my 
mind, amid the sterner conflict with world- 
ly passions and pure atheism.” It was at 

heltenham that the change seems to have 
been wrought gradually out, and by such 
severe pangs and agony of mental conflict 
as to leave a deep mark upon his life. He 
was repelled by the superficial nature of 
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the place, and hurt by the sharpness and 
narrowness of religious party feeling; he 
found himself “coming into collision with 
conventional phraseology and several re- 
ceived views.” The ideal he had formed of 
the Evangelical school was rudely shocked ; 
and he says, half bitterly, of some of their 
newspapers and extreme partisans, “ They 
tell lies in the name of Gotl, others tell 
them in the name of the devil — that is the 
only difference.” He thinks the state of 
the Evangelical clergy lamentable. “I see 
sentiment instead of principle, and a miser- 
ably mawkish religion superseding a state 
which once was healthy. Their adherents 
I love less than themselves, for they are but 
the copies of their faults in a larger edi- 
tion.” On the other hand, he thinks Dr. 
Pusey’s doctrine on the Eucharist “just as 
dangerous, but much more incredible than 
transubstantiation.” “ With the Tractari- 
ans,” he says again, “it is bellum interne- 
cinum.” He quite agrees with a correspon- 
dent that “we ought to preach the Calvin- 
istic doctrines in the proportion in which 
they are found in Scripture, connected al- 
ways with election unto holiness;” but he 
becomes more possessed of the idea of 
Christ as, in His life and aspect to humani- 
ity, the sum of the doctrine of God. With 
the progressive development of thought, 
and a larger reading, questions meet him, 
some of them no more than new aspects of 
old and apparently settled questions; and 
he can find no solution, and is too hon- 
est, inquisitive, and loyal to the truth to be 
satisfied with what may pretend to be solu- 
tion, and will face any difficulty, pain, or 
bewilderment, so that truth may be won. 
Carlyle and German metaphysics.come into 
his reading, detaching him still more from 
the past and driving him forward. “It is an 
awful moment,” he said afterwards, “‘ when 
the soul begins to find that the props on 
which it has blindly rested so long are, 
many of them, rotten, and begins to suspect 
them all; when it begins to feel the nothing- 
ness of many of the traditionary opinions 
which have been received with implicit 
confidence, and in that horrible insecurity 
begins to doubt whether there be anything 
to believe at all.” Clinging to sympathy 
like a woman, shrinking sensitively like a 
woman from mental pain and alienation, he 
found himself becoming a theological Ish- 
mael. His party did not understand him, 
frowned upon his misgivings, and “ pro- 
fanely bade him stifle doubt ;” his teachers 
terrified him, his friends melted from him; 
and, hard as it was to break with the past 
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and struggle though the dark with doubt, it 
was made harder by loneliness, suspicion, 
and misunderstanding, by the wrenching of 
affections that had grown into his soul. 
He seemed to himself insincere ; his ministry 
a vast failure; perpetually bewildering peo- 

ple, and “saying the thing I do not mean — 
teaching and preaching when my own 
heart is dark, and lacks the light I endeav- 
our to impart.” “The examination of par- 
ticular forms of belief involved him in the 

examination of a great deal more. When 

the rains descended, and the floods came, - 
and the wind burst upon his house, he must 

needs go down and look at its foundation.” 

Life and work at Cheltenham were no long- 

er possible; for the body craved rest as 

much as the jaded mind. When abroad, it 

seemed at first little better; “restless,” he 

writes, “ whether I sleep or wake. . . . 

Take one single night as a specimen — the 

night before last. I dreamed that some one 

was telling me that all my friends were 

mourning over the deterioration of my ser- 

mons, &c., their unintelligibility and empti- 

ness. I woke, went asleep again, and then 

was arraigned for duties left undone — sick 

unvisited, schools untaught, &c., with a 

minuteness of detail — names I never heard 

of, &c., all of which it would be childish to 

believe.” He anxiously insisted that his 

difficulties sprang up from within, that they 

were suggested by his own reading and 

thought, and the freer spirit ofinquiry. No 

man could be unaware of them who had 

read theological and philosophical contro- 

versy, who, “ at different times, has lived in 

the atmosphere of thought in which Jona- 

than Edwards, Plato, Lucretius, Thomas 

Browne, Carlyle, Emerson, and Fichte 

lived, — who has steeped his soul and mem- 

ory in Byron’s strong feekings—who has 

walked with Newman years ago to the brink 

of an awful precipice, and chosen rather to 

look upon it calmly, and know the worst of 
the secret of the darkness, than recoil with 

Newman, in fear and tenderness, back to 

the infallibility of Romanism.” 

That there was a morbid and undue sen- 
sitiveness at the bottom of much that he 
felt about Cheltenham and the ministry no 
one can doubt, The habit of introspection, 
natural to a spirit like his, was as fatal to 
his peace as the shattering of his previous 
system of thought; and it was not till he 
fell into work at Ieidelberg that his letters 
recovered calmness and justness of tone. 
Nor would that have been possible, even 
then, had not his intellectual and spiritual 
ferment been subsiding. He had— 
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‘fought his doubts and gathered strength ; 
He would not make his judgment blind ; 
He faced the spectres of the mind, 

And laid them.” 


The light was breaking more rapidly than 
he had hoped, and when he entered on 
his real life-service at Brighton, the old or- 
.der had already changed — giving place to 
the new. It was partly the change from 

assivity to activity of thought. He had 
held the system he had been taught, but it 
had never become part of himself. It was 
ready to his hand, and he had not rejected 
it; but it was in no way worked up in his 
own mind, So long as his mind was not 
deeply stirred, and the problems he had to 
face had no visible root in his own existence, 
it seemed to answer, as well at least as he 
fancied any system could answer. But 
when his mind was roused and he was driv- 
en to grasp the truth directly, and for him- 
self, the system as such gave way. He has 
sketched the struggle in his sermon on “The 
Loneliness of Christ :” —‘* There is a mo- 
ment in every true life — to some it comes 
very early — when the old routine of duty 
is not large enough; when the parental 
roof seems too low, because the Infinite 
above is arching over fhe soul; when the 
old formulas in creeds, catechisms, and arti- 
cles seem to be narrow, ahd they must eith- 
er be thrown aside, or else transformed into 
living and breathing realities.” Many a 
young man is passing through a milder 
form of the same revolution; comes to a 
crisis when his thoughts elude the control 
and ordering of the old dogmatic proposi- 
tions; finds himself drifting rudderless into 
the dark ; if he bares his heart, is shunned 
or scolded or branded, and is left to seek 
his own way, or patiently drift somehow 
into light. Well for those who find some 
worthier aspect of the Church, whom it 
does not treat with dogmatic and unphilo- 
sophic rebuke, in whom it recognises the 
effects of a disturbed and inquisitive age, 
and in its own strength of certainty: holds 
out to them the help of sympathy. Their 
doubt and temporary bewilderment may 
not be the fault of the system. They have 
accepted it as traditionally right, but they 
have not proved it, are not masters of it, 
find it to them no better than a cumbrous 
Goliath’s sword that has been hung up un- 
used in the priestly sanctuary. The fault 
lies in their apprehension of the system, 
which had never yet been connected in a 
living way with the strivings and results of 
their own thoughts. It may be the very 
system that they will finally embrace; but 
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necessity is laid upon them of finding that 
out, necessity of active and developed 
powers, which by the very life that is in 
them yield pain. 

Such development of thought is natural, 
and to higher minds essential. But circum- 
stances may greatly stimulate it, and to 
Mr. Robertson the circumstances were not 
wanting. If the change showed the growth 
of his powers, and how men “rise on step- 
ping-stones of their dead selves, to higher 
things” it was also witness to a change in 
the religious thought of the country. The 
fixity, and earnestness, and untroubled faith 
of Evangelicalism had been a welcome 
rest, and there were many whom, in its 
narrowest aspect, it continued to satisfy. 
But it could not stay the rapid advance of 
thought and scientific culture, nor prevent 
fresh ideas from entering the domain of 
theology. Mr. Robertson’s mind was one 
of the likeliest to catch these new impulses ; 
his party in the Church was one of the last 
to acknowledge them. An insensible alien- 
ation sprang up—a feeling of isolation, 
and afterwards of bitterness. He recog- 
nised the need of a wider view of life, a 
profounder view of revelation, than was 
familiar to those about him. Starting from 
the human, he .passionately longed to see 
it, at every point,in harmony with the 
Divine. The speculations of philosophy, 
the results of science, the deeper thoughts 
of human souls, could not belong to a 
world outside of the Bible, with which it 
had no concern. They could not be merely 
a worldly element and obstruction to the 
truth. If the Bible could find no room for 
them, the thought and science of*the time 
would march on independent of the Bible, 
secretly hostile to it. No excommunica- 
tion and protest of the Church would arrest 
them. Could the Church be right to ex- 
clude them? Was there not something 
Divine in thought itself— in the effort to 
arrange and comprehend all outward phe- 
nomena, to penetrate through them up to 
the laws whereby God impressed His will 
upon the universe? Could all these be set 
down as merely secular, and was there no 
clue and place for them in the kingdom of 
God? ‘That Christianity is true, that 
Christ’s character is high, that to do good is 
better than to do wrong, I suppose are 
axioms. Such points never seemed uncertain 
to me, except in moments of very bad dys- 
pepsia. . But suppose a man puts 
the question, Who was Christ? What are 
miracles? What do you mean’by inspira- 
tion? Is the resurrection a fact or a myth? 
What saves a man — his own character or 
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that of another? Is the next life individu- 
al consciousness, or continuation of the con- 
sciousness of the universe?” These were 
some of the questions which the time was 
continually forcing upon the heed of the 
Church, which, to minds like Mr. Robert- 
son’s, demanded a wiser answer and on 
broader grounds than Church parties were 
disposed to give. The answer, he conceived, 
was clear to him now. It had come to him 
through much darkness, and a long conflict 
that wore down his spirit. The shock he 
felt at finding his old system break up had 
loosened for the time his hold on everything, 
and left him with only the prayer of Ajax 
on his lips. When he came to Brighton he 
felt that his prayer had been answered, that 
his faith rested on absolutely sure founda- 
tions, that the worst of the puzzle was 
solved, that the revelation of God was 
hostile to sin alone, that it furnished the 
true principles for the final development of 
humanity. His preaching from that time 
assumed its distinctive features and force ; 
like his own picture of St. Paul, “ he had a 
heart, a brain, and a soul of fire;”* and if 
ever there was a man whose bearing and 
character added weight to his teaching, it 
was he. 

His personal qualities were more like 
those of ideal knighthood than for a busy 
world in a busy «entury. His loyalty to 
truth and honour, and his friends; his 
absolute, ready, yet often torturing, self- 
sacrifice; his chastity of heart, from which 
all impurity seemed to slink away discarded 
and rebuked; his dauntless courage, his 
thoughtful and delicate courtesy at what- 
ever cost to himself, his passionate, rever- 
ent worship, were features essentially chiv- 
alrous. Exquisitely sensitive, he was also 
widely sympathetic, and those who came in 
no nearer contact with him than the pulpit 
felt that he understood their secret, that 
they could trust and confide in him. His 
position as a teacher filled him with an awe 
that passed into his teaching, and made him 
shrink from anything frivolous and unwor- 
thy. His conversation was brilliant, yet 
intensely modest. “I have seen him,” said 
a friend, “take a flower, and rivet the at- 
tention of his listeners with a glittering 
stream of eloquent and glowing words, 
which he poured out without premeditation 
and almost in a soliloquy.” But he never 
spoke for display; and it he was expected 
to shine, onal shrink into the most icy re- 
serve. His features and bearing were 
marked by exceeding refinement and deli- 


** Lectures on the Epistles to the Corinthians,” 
p. 508. 








cacy. In.the pulpit, he was “free from 
trick and affectation in manner, voice, and 
gesture. He remained long in prayer dur 
ing the hymn which preceded the sermon, 
and then stood up with eyes so closed that 
they seemed sunk into his head.” Mr. 
Brooke must describe what followed: — 


“Tf the most conquering eloquence for the 
English people be that of the man who is all 
but mastered by his excitement, but who, at the 
very point of being mastered, masters himself 
—apparently cool while he is at a white heat, 
so as to make the audience glow with the fire, 
and at the same time respect the self-possessive 
power of the orator, the man being always felt 
as greater than the man’s feelings, —if that be 
the eloquence which most tells upon the Eng- 
lish nation, he had that eloquence. He spoke 
under tremendous excitement, but it was ex- 
citement reined in by will. He held in his 
hand, when he began his sermon, a small slip 
of paper, with a few notes upon it. He referred 
to it now and then, but before ten minutes had 
gone by it was crushed to uselessness in his 
grasp; for he knit his fingers together over it 
as he knit his words over his thought. His 
gesture was subdued: sometimes a slow motion 
of his hand upwards; sometimes bending for- 
ward, his hand drooping over the pulpit; 
sometimes erecting himself to his full height 
with a sudden motion, as if upraised by the 
power of the thought he spoke. His voice —a 
musical, low, clear, penetrative voice — seldom 
rose; and when it did, it was in a deep volume 
of sound, which was not loud, but toned like a 
great bell. It thrilled also, but that was not so 
much from feeling as from the repression of 
feeling. ‘Towards the end of his ministry he 
was wont to stand almost motionlessly erect in 
the pulpit, with his hands loosely lying by his 
sides or grasping his gown; his pale, thin face, 
and tall, emaciated form seeming, as he spoke, 
to be glowing as alabaster glows when lit up 
by an inward fire. And, indeed, heart and 
brain were on fire. He was being self-con- 
sumed. Every sermon in those latter days 
burnt up a portion of his vital power.” 


In this Brighton pulpit he preached thus 
at a white heat* for nearly six years toa 


* “In December (1850) alone he preached sixteen 
times — mostly on the Advent of Christ. He deliv- 
ered to crowded congregations on Friday mornings 
four Advent lectures on Christianity in contact with 
the Greek, the Roman, the Barbarian, and the Jew, 
which were in their way unigue. He preached on 
Sunday mornings such sermons as ‘The Means of 
Reahzing the Second Advent,’ ‘ The Principle of the 
Spiritual Harvest,’ and ‘The Loneliness of Christ.’ 
In the afternoons he finished lis lectures on the 
Acts of the Apostles, with which he had begun the 
year. Towards the end of the month he preached 
—on the day of public mourn ng for the Queen 
Dowager — the only sermon published during his 


lifetime —‘'The Israelite’s Grave in a_ Foreign 
Land”” When it is remembered that these ser- 
mons were the purest gold from the mint of his 
brain; that the Advent lectures were of themselves 
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crowd of thoughtful and earnest men and 
women, of the lowest class and the highest, 
a congregation in which each individual 
was attracted to himself, where some came 
- from infidelity and many from doubt that 
had not yet become disbelief, and each felt 
the mysterious attraction of a nature that 
sympathized with them in their strongest 
and weakest moods, and that penetrated 
with friendliness into secrets of their heart 
they scarcely ventured to breathe to them- 
selves. It was a life of little outward inter- 
est. Outside the pulpit, its chief incidents 
were a lecture or two at the Atheneum 
and a lecture or two to the working men. 
Suffering, the torture of a sensitive heart 
constantly and rudely wrung, intense men- 
tal effort, quickly consuming the energy of 
body and brain, brought it to a premature 
end. He was in the habit of “burning his 
own smoke,” a dangerous one for a man of 
his. temperament. A melancholy crept 
over him that sometimes sunk into gloom ; 
partly the melancholy of protounder 
thought, of a more intense sympathy with 
men; partly of the shadow of disease. “ It 
is quite heart-aching to hear you preach,” 
an old acquaintance said to him; “it is no 
longer the bright, happy Mr. Robertson.” 
And, he says, “she was right; that the 
shadows of life had settled down.” “ You 
mistook me,” he writes, “in thinking I did 
not sympathize. A few years ago, when I 
felt less, you would have been more satis- 
fied. . . . Ino longer wear my heart up- 
on my sleeve ‘for daws to peck at.’ But 
there is not a conversation, there is not a 
book I read, there is not a visit I pay, that 
does not cut deep traces in the ‘ Calais’ of 
my heart.” The Vicar of Brighton, on 
grounds intelligible only to himself, refused 
to nominate a eurate whom the congrega- 
tion had pressed their minister to select, 
and rather than suffer an unwarrantable 
imputation to rest upon his friend, Mr. Rob- 
ertson performed the duty himself. For 
six months he endured the most exquisite 
torture. The disease was in the brain, and 
he felt how it would end: “The causes are 
irremediable, and they must go on working 
to their consummation.” * The manuscript 
of one of his last lectures is blotted with a 
solitary tear. He had “scarcely manhood 
enough to hold a pen.” “Life,” he writes 


sufficient to create a brilliant reputation; and, “to 
complete this account of one month’s intellectual 
work, that almost every day he was engaged in pre- 
paring the pupils of the Training School for exami- 
nation, it is astonishing that he was not more mor- 
bid in feeling and outworn in body.”— Life and 
Letters, i, 228-9. 

* “ Letters,” ii, 216. 
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to another, “has been for a month one long 
- and languor. At night sleepless pain, 
y day change of powerlessness from two 
chairs to the sofa, and from the sofa to the 
ground.” ‘ But worse to him than the pain 
was the prostration of all mental force, the 
obliteration of large spaces from the memo- 
ry, and the loss of all power of attention. 
He yetained, however, to the last his deep 
delight in the beauty of God’s world. He 
got up once when scarcely able to move, at 
four o’clock, and crept to the window, ‘to 
see the beautiful morning.” . . . A night 
or two before he died he dreamt that his 
two sisters came to crown him.” At last, 
on a Sunday in August — it was 1853 — his 
old rector at the Edinburgh Academy, who 
was taking his place at Trinity Chapel, an- 
nounced to the congregation that their min- 
ister was drawing near to death. “That 
night the pain returned with bitter violence. 
Feebly crying at intervals, ‘My God, my 
Father—my God, my Father!’ he lived 
for two hours in a mortal agony, during 
which he never lost clear consciousness. 
His mother, wife, and one friend, with his 
physician, watched over him with devoted 
care. At last they sought to relieve him 
by changing his position. But he could 
not endure atouch. ‘I cannot bear it,’ he 
said; ‘let me rest. I must die. Let God 
do his work.’ These were his last words. 
Immediately after, at a few minutes past 
midnight, all was over.” He was buried 
“in a hollow of the Downs he loved so 
well,” where “a careful hand keeps, even 
in winter, flowers always blooming on his 

ave.” * 

There will be no division among men 
about the rare beauty of his character. 
Every one who read his Sermons felt the 
man that spoke in them; and this Life has 
only lifted the veil to let us see that man a 
little closer. He will take at once his 
rightful — in the gallery of English wor- 
thies. His extreme sensitiveness may have 
often weakened and did certainly pain him ; 


* In the grey dawn of the morning after the fu- 
neral, a group was seen weeping over the new 

rave. It was a mechanic, with his wife and chil- 

ren, dressed in such mourning as they could pur- 
chase, ‘The man and his wife had been rank infidels 
when Mr. Robertson came to Brighton; but chane- 
ing one day to drop into Trinity Chapel to hear the 
new preacher, they had been arrested, became regu- 
lar worshippers, and brought many more. Mak ng 
allowance for the natural exaggeration of funera 
sermons, there must be much truth in Mr. Ander- 
son’s statement,—‘‘I cannot count up conquests 
in any place, or by any man, so numerous and vast 
—conquests achieved in so short a period, and in 
many instances over the hearts and consciences of 
those whom, from their age or pursuits, it is always 
difficult to reach.” —(Funeral Sermon, by the Rev. 





James Anderson, then Preacher of Linco)n’s Inn.) 
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it crowned his best efforts with thorns, 
haunted him with magnified views of his 
failings, and led him more than once into a 
morbid despondency; but it was only one 
side of that exquisite purity and delicate 
feeling which made him shrink with an in- 
stinctive recoil from what would scarcely 
have been thought coarse or mean in another, 
by which he entered more than other men 
into the purity of Christ, by which he set 
forth that feminine side of His character 
that, as perfect Man, he conceived Him to 
possess, and apprehended those delicate 
shades of meaning in His words that make 
them so vivid and so marvellously touching. 
The courage with which he forced his horse 
once to a daring leap, and again, preached 
with a fixed directness to a congregation of 
Vanity Fair, because something whispered 
him — “ Robertson, you are a craven; you 
dare not speak here what you believe!” 
may have bordered on rashnness or defiance, 
but it was the spirit of a fearless nature, 
and a moral bravery that dared everything 
for the right, that prevented him flinching 
one jot from his convictions, that nerved 
him, patiently fighting, at tremendous odds, 
the battle of his life, and when that life 
was tortured unto death, made him “lie on 
the rug alone in his room, his head resting 
on the bar of a chair, clenching his teeth 
to prevent the groans which the ravagin 
oo could never draw from his manliness.” 
hen he took part with the working men 
before such sympathy was common ; plead- 
ed in 1848 for the true brotherhood and 
equality of man; spoke to the Chartists 
against the ballot, and to the infidels against 
infidel books; and at a time of great class 
asperity, declared what he conceived to be 
the mission of a minister of the Church of 
England ;* or when he defended Shelley 
from the charge of Atheism, rebuked the 
frenzy that followed the Durham letter, and 
took up the man who, for the time, was 
down, it was the assertion of a personal 
daring and dash which he complained the 
Church of England would not endure, ¢ the 


* “Tectures and Addresses,” pp. 2, 3. 

t “The Church of England will enlare nochival- 
ry, no dash, no effervescing enthusiasm. She can- 
not turn it to account as Rome turns that of her 
Loyolas and Xaviers. We bear nothing but sober 

rosaic routine ; and the moment any one with 
heart and nerve fit to be a leader of a forlorn hope 
appears, we call him a dangerous man, and ex- 
asperate him by cold, unsympathising reproofs, till 
he becomes a dissenter and a demagogue. ... Well, 
I suppose God will punish us, if in no other way, 
by banishing from us all noble spirits like Newman 
and Manning in one direction, and men like Kings- 
ley in another, leaving us: to flounder in the mud of 
commonplace, unable to rise above the dead level.” 
— Letters, ii. 14. 

** T hold,” he wrote once, “to heart, to manhood, 
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relief of that chivalrous desire to protect 
the weak and avenge the wronged which 
had attracted him to the army. ‘The spirit 
of Christ deepened the courtesy of bis na- 
ture; he would leave those he liked best to 
converse with, and sit by the side of the 
most neglected; his consideration for the 
comfort of servants was so great that they 
adored him. In the same spirit his sense of 
wrong and baseness would sometimes break 
out with a strength that was terrible. “I 
have seen him,” writes one of his friends, 
“rind his teeth and clench his fist when 
passing aman who he knew was bent on 
destroying an innocent girl.” He recalls, 
himself, how “once in my life I felt a ter- 
rible might ; I knew, and rejoiced to know, 
that I was inflicting the sentence of a 
coward’s and a liar’s hell.” 

His nature quivered with force and en- 
ergy, but he respected the dullest intellect ; 
and, setting himself to the lowest and small- 
est work, he was as patient and earnest, 
and as eagerly heard, in a Sunday school 
class as in his pulpit. His earnestness and 
enthusiasm were intense; he surrendered 
his heart to a true man and a true thought 
at once. If he was isolated, lonely, and 
dwelt apart, it was because his heart had 
been crushed back upon itself. “Sym- 
pathy,” he wrote to his wife, “is too ex- 
quisitely dear to me to resist the temptation 
of expecting it; and then I could bite my 
tongue with vexation for having babbled 
out truths too sincere and childlike to be 
intelligible. But as soon as the fit of mis- 
anthropy is passed, that absurd human heart 
with which i live, trusts and confides again ; 
and so I go on — alternately rich and bank- 
rupt in feeling.” 

or mere popularity he had an invincible 
contempt. “ What is ministerial success ?” 
he asks— “crowded churches, full aisles, 
attentive congregations, the approval of the 
religious world, much impression produced ? 
Elijah thought so, and when he found out 
his mistake, and that the applause in Carmel 
subsided into hideous stillness; his heart well- 
nigh broke with disappointment. Ministe- 
rial success lies in altered lives, and obe- 
dient, humble hearts — unseen work, recog- 
nised in the judgment day.”* “If you 
knew,” he says, “how humiliated and de- 
graded to the dust I have felt in perceiving 
myself quietly taken by gods and men for 
the popular preacher of a fashionable water- 


to nobleness, not correct expression. I try to judge 
words and actions by the man, not the man by his 
words and actions.” Nota very trustworthy prin- 


ciple, but the expression of a generous nature, 
* “Sermons,” Second Series, p, 94. 
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ing-place ; how slight the power seems to 
me to be given by it of winning souls, and 
how sternly I have kept my tongue from 
saying a syllable or a sentence, in pulpit or 
on platform, because it would be popular!” 
“ Would to God,” he says gain, “I were 
not a mere ras ewe to give relish to 
the palate of the Brightonians.” And whena 
subscription list for a testimgnial was opened 
in the Athenzum, he secretly carried off 
the elaborately bound book and committed 
it to the flames. His sense and reverence 
of truth were too deep to be moved by dis- 

lay; but the day after his ordination he 
foahed as if he had been through an illness. 
Through life his soul yielded up a most aw- 
ful homage to the Right; and when he 
found it, he clung to it with a grasp that 
never faltered. "The glimpses of him that 
we get in letters from his friends have all 
the same interest and unity. His heart was 
wrung by slander and misrepresentation, 
but “no acrimonious expression,” says one, 
“ever escaped his lips.” “I never met 
with any one,” says another, “ so deferential 
and gentle in argument.” “ My friendship 
with him was directly a clerical friendship : 
though he was not faultless any more than 
other human beings, he was, without excep- 
tion, the most faultless clergyman I havé 
ever known.” His care for parochial work, 
his minute and self-sacrificing discharge of 
all its duties, were only the expression of 
his loyalty to his calling, and the Bishop of 
Winchester held the account of his deacon- 
ate so valuable that he was in the habit of 
giving it to his deacons to study. It wasa 

delity that lay in his nature, that the love he 
bore to his Mer had dedicated to Him. “I 
remember the quiet words of remonstrance 
when one of the persons staying in the 
house said that he should ‘ stay at home, be- 
cause the preacher was not worth hearing,’ 
and the gentle determination with which he 
carried his point.” And speaking of another 
side of his character, its manly freshness, 
and his delight in nature, the same friend 
says, “It'a ray of sunlight came slanting 
through the trees on the grass — if a bough 
hung over the green path with remarkable 
beauty — if an orange fungus made a bright 
spot of colour in the way, he was sure to 
remark them. It was wonderful how he 
made us see. . . . [shall not easily forget 
his delight when the woodcocks came, nor 
the way in which he absolutely ran over 
with stories of their life. He seemed to me 
to know all the poetry which referred to 
animals, and quoted Wordsworth till I won- 
dered at his memory.” So richly dowered, 
so sensitive and sympathetic, so righteous, 
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brave, and tender, so modest, pure, dutiful, 
and courteous, so many-sided yet so loyal- 
hearted, so utterly a Christian man, his 
character stands out distinct and beautiful 
— the highest types of modern English 

e. 
About his teaching there will be, as 
there has been, much difference of opinion. 
His way of seeking truth and his way of 
handling it were his own. His statement 
of great truths was sometimes at wide and 
bitter variance with the common statement. 
He calls the popular system of the Atone- 
ment Brabminical. “ It has been repre- 
sented as if the majesty of Law demanded a 
victim, and so as it glutted its insatiate 
thirst, one victim would do. as well as an- 
other —the purer and the more innocent 
the better. It has been exhibited as if 
Eternal Love resolved, in fury, to strike, 
and so as He had his blow, it mattered not 
whether it fell on the whole world or on 
the precious head of His own chosen Son.” * 
He speaks of “a kind of acquiescence in 
the Atonement which is purely selfish. . . 
Christ has suffered, and p am safe. He bore 
the agony; I take the reward. J] may live 
now with impunity.”¢ “Let no man say 
that Christ bore the wrath of God: God 
could not be angry with self-sacrificing 
love. He could not, without denying his 
own nature, annex hell — that is, an evil 
conscience and remorse — to perfect good- 
ness.” “ We are sometimes told of a mys- 
terious anguish which Christ endured, the 
consequence of Divine wrath—the suffer- 
ings of a heart laden with the conscience of 
the world’s transgressions. Do not 
go to that absurd nonsense of mysterious 
suffering that cannot be comprehended, a 
mystery and so forth of which the Bible 
says nothing. Mysterious enough they 
were, as the sufferings of the deepest hearts 
must ever be, but mysterious only in this 
sense. All that is unintelligible is the de- 
gree of agony.”§ “ He bore the penalty of 
others’ sin. He was punished. Christ 
came into collision with the world’s evil, 
and He bore the penalty of that daring: 
not merely the penalty of his own daring 
—He bore the penalty of our transgres- 
sions. . . . Christ endured the penalty 
of imputed sin, the sins of others. But im- 
puted sin is not actual sin, though constantly 
we see it bear the penalty of such, that is, 


*«“ Sermons,” First Series, p. 155. 
t Ibid., p. 157. 
t+ ermons,” First Series, p. 161. ‘ Letters,’’ i., 


p. 307. 
"al First’ Series, p. 161. |‘ Letters,” i., 
p. 289, 
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be punished as such. . . . His death 
was sacrifice, not merely martydom.” In 
one aspect “it was a sacrifice for sin ;” in 
another “ it was not a sacrifice for a view or 
a truth, but forthe Truth.” “ We say that 
God needed a reconciliation. On the other 
hand, the Unitarian view is, that God re- 
uires nothing to reconcile Him to us; that 
Hie is reconciled already; that the onl 
thing requisite is to reconcile man to God. 
It also declares that there is no wrath in 
God towards sinners, for punishment does 
not manifest indignation. Nothing can be 
more false, unphilosophical, and unscriptu- 
ral.”* “The difference between my views 
and those of the party she expounds (the 
Evangelical)does not lie in the question of 
the Atonement,— we agree in this, — but 
in the question, What in that Atonement 
satisfied God? They say pain; I say, be- 
cause I think the Scriptures say so, the sur- 
render of self-will. . Indeed this is 
the whole argument of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and a glorious one it is. ‘He 
bore my sins,’ I am willing to say, and in 
deep humiliation, in a deeper sense than 
many mean. . . It is often said, ‘ My 
sins nailed Him to the ‘Tree.’ There is a 
sense in which this contains a deep and ex- 
tensive truth. Every time I am a sharer 
in the spirit to which He fell a victim. 
. + + Does the sacrifice of Christ save me 
from the consequences of my sin? Does 
it break the connection between my sin 
and its natural result—pain, &c.? No. 
Does it save me from that which is worse 
than all pain, the feeling of God’s wrath, 
the sense of banishment trom the presence 
ofhis beauty and his love? It does. You 
are redeemed by love from remorse, from 
the disposition to oe wrong, from the 
sense of God’s displeasure; and the pain 
= bear is not taken away but transmuted. 
he spirit in which you bear it makes all 
the difference; it changes it from penal 
fire into wise, loving, corrective disci- 
pline.”t Baptism, he eld, “is the grand, 
epecial revelation to an individual by name, 
A, B, or C, of the great truth Christ re- 
vealed for the race, that all, Greeks and 
barbarians, are the children of God.” 
Starting from this, that Christ died for the 
sin of the world—came to redeem the 
world —he declared that “ man is God’s 
child, and the sin of the man consists in 
living as if it were false. It is the sin of 
the heathen, and what is your mission 


* “Tectures on Epistles to Corinthians,” p. 410. 

t “Sermons,” First Series. p. 162. ‘* Letters,” i., 
pp. 87-8. “Sermons,” First Series, p. 160. 
* Letters,” ii., p. 189; i., pp. 204-5, 305. 
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to him but to tell him that he is God’s 
child, and not living up to his privilege ? 
It is the sin of the baptized Christian, wait- 
ing for feelings tor a claim upon God. . . 
Baptism is a visible witness to the world of 
that which the world is for ever forgetting. 
It does not create a child of God. 
It authoritatively declares him.”{ He 
held that all the knowledge that we have 
“is properly inspiration, but immensely 
differing in value and degree, from a glim- 
mering glimpse to infallibility. If it be re- 
plied that this degrades inspiration by clas- 
sing it with things so common, the answer 
is plain. A sponge and a man are both 
animals, but the degrees between them are 
almost incalculable.”§ He believed the 
Bible “ to be inspired, not dictated. It is 
the Word of God — the words of man; as 
the former perfect, as the latter imperfect. 
God the Spirit, as a Sanctifier, does not 
produce absolute perfection of human char- 
acter; God the Spirit, as an Inspirer, does 
not produce absolute perfection of human 
knowledge.” * “Inspiration is the deepest 
question of our day,” he said; “ the grand 
question which is given to this age to 
solve.” He thought of writing a book on 
it, and translated as a pioneer Lessing’s 
tract on “The Education of the Human 
Race ;” but in the only sermon that bears 
distinctly upon it he says, “ There are many 
views, some of them false, some supersti- 
tious ; but it is not our business now to deal 
with these. Our way is rather to teach 
positively than negatively. We will try to 
set up the truth, and error may fall before 
it.” f 

These statements, grouped together from 
his own words, may set forward clearly 
enough his divergence from common views, 
and what he conceived popular theology. § 


. . . . 


t ‘ Letters,” i., p. 838, ‘ Sermons,” Second Se- 
ries, pp. 62-3. 

§ “ Letters,” i., p. 276. 

*“ Letters,” ii., p. 148. 

t ‘‘ Sermons,” Fourth Series, p. 340. 

Ibid., p. 341. 

Divergence far enough and unreasonable enough, 
and suggesting thoughts of exceeding pain. It is 
not easy to understand this confused, clumsy, illogi- 
cal theory of the Atonement, if indeed Mr. Robert- 
son had a theory at all. But it is impossible to ex- 
cuse his misrepresentation of the Evangelical doc- 
trine, — painful to think that the breadth, insight, 
and fairness so marked in his conduct and opinions 





were violated so essentially here. Itis not the ob- 
ject of this paper to analyse Mr. Robertson’s opin- 
ions, but to estimate his relation to our modern 
religious life, to help in some way to account for 
his wide and enduring influence. The way in which 
the story of his life is told, leaves the impression 
that his influence was incompatible with the Evan- 
gelical system, — that Evangelical doctrine is neces- 
sarily narrow-minded. It is scarcely needful to say 
that that is a wrong impression; that his influence 
did not spring from system, or the want of it; that 
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His conception of Evangelical doctrine 
was sometimes a caricature. There may 
be an occasional Mrs. Jellaby ; but it is a 
libel to say that the most narrow-minded 
Christian woman is like her. There are 
representations of the Atonement in Mr. 
Roberison’s sermons which no party in the 
Church would acknowledge for its own. 
There are saying about “ the Evangelicals ” 
in his letters that read like bursts of pas- 
sion. He connected them inseparably with 
conclusions that he fastened on their teach- 
ing, that to him seemed inevitable; he 
saddled exaggerations on their school of 
doctrine — on, take it as a whole, the most 
earnest and productive party that had 
sprung up within the Church; he ignored 
its fertility of works in dwelling upon its 
sterility of thought; he came in contact 
with a painful and evil side of it; and con- 
structed something which he called Evan- 
gelicalism, which “ he abhorred in propor- 
tion as he adored Carist.” But after mak- 
ing allowance for the strength of his ex- 
pressions, his divergence is still wide. Yet 
he reached practical conclusions that were 
not very different from those of the schools 
that he opposed. While persuaded that 
“the Jewish Sabbath is a shadow of things 
to come,” he felt “ by experience its eternal 
obligation because of its eternal necessity. 
The soul withers without it; it thrives in 
proportion to the fidelity of its observ- 
ance.” While the law for the spiritual man 
was the mind of Christ, “it is at his peril 
that the worldly man departs from the rule 
of the day of rest.” Those who know his 
writings will find it impossible to hold that 
he did not believe in Christ the eternal Son 
of God and the Saviour of men, though 
they may give up in despair reconciling his 
faith with his speculations on the Atone- 
ment. Had he been thrown among the 
more liberal and, no doubt, larger section 
of Evangelical Churchmen, the sundering 
of his later from his earlier convictions 
might not have been so complete: his teach- 
ing might have preserved more system, and 
lost its occasional contradiction of state- 
ment. There are narrow-minded disciples 
of every school, who conceive nothing but 
evil beyond their own scanty horizon; and 
it would be a shame to say that the spirit 


men may and ought to wield it within the limits of 
the soundest orthodoxy. The theological partisan 
migit sketch Mr. Robertson’s opinions darkly 
enough, migit also easily refute them; they are 
often impulsively and fiercely stated, therefore one- 
sided and contradictory. Such refutation as that 
will be abundantly done, and for many persons it 
will be abundantly necessary. It is surely not the 
less important to separate the secret of his influ- 
ence from the errors of his teaching. 
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which repelled Mr. Robertson when living, 
and reviled him when dead, is the spirit 
of the great Evangelical party. From the 
best of them he would have found recogni- 
tion and sympathy. But society at Chel- 
tenham and Brighton seems to have bris- 
tled with the religious polemics of the day. 
“ To speak certain phrases, and feel certain 
feelings, was counted equivalent to a Chris- 
tian life,” and the loudest voice in party 
clamour was taken as index of the soundest 
heart. He was shocked by this bigotry 
and shallowness, and fe shocked them in 
turn. While partisans assailed each other 
with hard names, he sought the truth for 
which they fought. While they were con- 
tent with their bundles of opinions, he 
sought to trace up every branch of thought 
to its issue from the living Vine: while . 
they regarded every step out of the beaten 
road of phrases with suspicion, he coined 
the phrases for his own ideas, and taught 
with a freedom that had no formalism or 
restraint but the absolute truth in Christ. 
While such relations subsisted, it was natu- 
ral that he should “be badgered with old 
maids of both sexes;” that he should be 
irritated and repelled by their remon- 
strance; that his indignation would be 
kindled by their ignorance and bigotry. 
They laid down the books he should read 
and avoid ; he quietly persisted in reading 
his own way. “I don’t care,” he said at 
last. ‘“ But do you know what ‘ don’t care’ 
came to?” “ Yes, madam, he was cruci- 
fied on Calvary.” “ God’s truth must be 
boundless,” he wrote. ‘ Tractarians and 
Evangelicals suppose that it is a pond 
which you can walk round, and say,—‘ I 
hold the truth!’ ‘What! all?’ ‘Yes; all. 
Here it is, circumscribed, defined, proved ; 
and you are an infidel if you do not think 
this pond of mine, that the great Mr. Svott 
and Mr. Newton and Mr. Cecil dug, quite 
large enough to be the immeasurable Gos- 
pel of the Lord of the universe.’”* He 
felt that the true Gospel was larger than 
the party —that the narrower and more 
minute a creed, it was the more likely to 
limit some truths and exclude others; he 
was even prepared to let men look at 
Christ through different systems, sure that 
the more they looked at Him the less likely 
they were to fall into dogmatical enmity 
with one another. He made it plain that 
he held this tolerance not from indifference, 
but loyalty to truth; because he conceived 
the surest way to dogmatical agreement was 
to realize the person of the Son of God 
and man. Men of the profoundest faith 


* Letters,” 
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have felt and said likewise. He might have 
been met at this point; and instead, he 
was opposed. He was sensitively tolerant ; 
respectful to his neighbour’s conscience, 
and considerate of a good man’s prejudice. 
No man could be more gentle, courteous, 
and careful in stating convictions that were 
opposed to current teaching. If he spoke 
hardly of one school of thought, he was 
partly goaded to it. He read German, and 
people shook their heads over his Neology. 
“ Unitarianism is false,” he held; “ Trini- 
tarianism is true: ® but a lady came to re- 
‘monstrate with him for reading Channing’s 
Life, and called him a Socinian. He pro- 
tested against infidelity with all his might, 
and fought it out single-handed among 
the working men of Brighton; but it was 
whispered he was an infidel. Pantheism 
he looked on as “sentimental trash; ” but 
because he was “not afraid of any truth 
in it,” he was set down as a Pantheist. He 

reached once in the same church with Mr, 
Maurice; and though he differed widely 
from him, was set down as his disciple. He 
toiled against the socialism of young 
France; but he lectured on the obliga- 
tions of capital, and was made out a Social- 
ist. He was labelled Revolutionist and 
Tory, Chartist and Aristocrat, Roman 
Catholic and Sceptic : and there is scarcely 
a bad word to be found in theology that has 
not been thrown at his memory.* His 
brilliant intellect and genius deserve a more 
patient and generous treatment, not so much 
in his interest as in our own. For as a 
man who has left his mark broad and deep 
on our English religious thought, it is of 
more concern to know how far he was 
wrong, and at what point he left the right, 
than that he was wrong —an inquiry quite 
beyond the limits of this paper, but in 
which these elements must be taken into 
account: his intense realization of the hu- 


* It was not without personal experience that he 
said, ‘ Infidelity is often among the unmeaning ac- 
cusations brought by timid persons, half-conscious 
of the instability of their own belief, and furious 
ugainst every one whose words make them tremble 
at their own insecurity. It is sometimes the cry of 
nurrowness against an old truth, under a new and 
more spiritual form. Sometimes it is the charge 
caught up at second-hand, and repeated as a kind of 
religious hue and cry, in profoundest ignorance of 
the opinions that are so characterized. Nothing is 
more melancholy than to listen tothe wild, indiscri- 
minate charges of scepticism, panthcism, mysticism, 
rationalism, atheism, which are made by some of the 
weakest of mankind, who scarcely know the ditfer- 
enee between mesmerism and mysticism. I hold 


it a Christian duty to abstain from this foolish and 
wicked system of labelling men with names; to 
stand aloof from every mob, religious or irreligious 
in name, which resembles that mob at Ephesus, 
who shouted for two hours, the more part knowing 
not wherefore they were come together.” — Lec- 
turcs and Addresses, pp. 5, 8, 9 
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man side of theology, the humauilty of 
Christ, and the message of Christianity to 
human life; his desire to see into the pre- 
cise meanings of words and creeds, and to 
ascertain exactly the value of their 
thoughts, as one who felt that “ true reli- 
gion is really comprehensible, its dogmas 
consistent with plain reasoning, its teaching 
in harmony with our consciousness of truth, 
justice, generosity ;”* his large-hearted 
and philosophic conviction that there is a 
truth below every form of error, that the 
strength of the error lies there, that it is 
the province of Christian thought to seek 
out the truth and set it in its right place ; t 
and that he lived during a time of change, 
always a restless and unsettled time, a 
change in the complexion of religious life, 
in the development of religious ideas, and 
in the character of religious teaching. 

Whatever conclusion men may come to 
about his theology, his influence is still to 
be accouted for, as the greatest of any 
preacher in this generation, or, indeed, ex- 
cept Chalmers, in this century. It must be 
traced to many sources, — for one, to the 
force and reality of his convictious. His 
sermons were the reflection of his own 
mind, the fruit of his own thought. There 
was nothing in them taken for granted; but 
from the foundation up, the truth he, 
preached had been examined, and jeal- 
ously, almost morbidly tested by himself. 
At Winchester he preached what he had 
been taught, and did not disbelieve: at 
Brighton he preached what he had learnt 
by experience, held even through infinite 
struggle with the powers of darkness, and 
trusted and felt with all the force of his 
soul. At Winchester he was simply the ex- 
ponent of the doctrinal system that had 
come to him, with a large charity indeed, 
and an absolute freedom from the cant of 
phrasest—a ground no higher than the 
pulpit is often content to occupy ; theologi- 
cally safe if the system is theologically 
sound, but from which there can be won 
no hold over the thoughtful and eagr 
minds of the age, nor command of more 
than a decent and commonplace re- 
spect. Until the truth he preaches has 
passed into the very being of the preacher, 
men will hear him with an ordinary Sunday’s 
respectful indifference. Hisclearuess, facility 

* “Tetters,”’ i., p. 143. 

t “I have almost done with divinity —dogmatic 
divinity that is — except to lovingly endeavour to 
make out the truth which lies beneath this or that 
poor dogma.” — Letters, i., p. 181. 

+t What hesaid to the artisans of Brighton was ap- 
plicable to his whole pulpit life: ‘‘ Let the men of 


this Association rest assured that they shall hear no 
cant from me,” 
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of illustration, power of defence, eloquence 
of appeal, are effective: but he stops short of 
the highest effect. He is describing what 
he has not yet explored ; asserting problems 
that, unconsciously to him, are vexing the 
minds of men; applying a gauge to truth, 
which in his hands is trying a spiritual 
force by a mechanical test. Could Mr. 
Robertson have remained stationary where 
he started; had it been possible for him to 
accept with a smooth acquiescence what- 
ever he received, or to resist and quench 
those yearnings after higher things that 
begot in him the beginnings of doubt; or 
had he been less honest to truth and to 
himself, and refused to follow where his 

uestions led him, deterred by the risk and 
difii-ulty of the way, he would have been 
perhaps popular, would have escaped much 
misery and party slander, might have lived 
longer, and would certainly have been for- 
gotten. But before his settlement at Brigh- 
ton he had learned thoroughly to think for 
himself, and what he did preach there was 
his own, as inseparable from his life as his 
mind or soul. Another source of his power 
lay in his mode of preparation. The true 
speaker will always speak before Christ ; 
will cast himself on Him as the Eternal 
Word and Truth; will feel the awfulness of 
standing as interpreter between Him and 
men. Mr. Robertson felt this with an in- 
tensity that consumed his strength; but he 
felt also that his message was for not only 
dying men, but living men, in a life beset 
with problems and duties —a life to which, 
in its endless by varied relations, this message 
was sent. When he lectured on Samuel, 
he had recourse to Niebuhr’s “ Rome,” 
Guizoi’s “ Civilization,” and books on politi- 
cal economy ; when he lectured on Genesis, 
he studied such books as Pritchard’s “ Phy- 
sical History of Man,” and Wilkinson’s 
“ Egyptians.” “I read Shakspeare, Words- 
worth, ‘l’ennyson, Coleridge, Philip van Ar- 
tevelde,” he says, “for views of man to 
meditate upon, and I go out info the coun- 
try to feel God, dabble in chemistry to feel 
awe of Him, read the life of Christ to un- 
derstand, love, and adore Him, and my 
experience is closing into this, that I turn 
with disgust from everything to Christ.” 
Hs sermons reach. the common human 
heart because they bring the Bible into con- 
tact with common human life. Every- 
thing — from a jar in the household to a 
political struggle, the small duties and casu- 
istry of daily life and the profoundest ques- 
tions of the past and present — was brought 
to tie Bible to have light flung directly 
upon it there. 
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There had been a great change in his 
thought. but there ran through it a clear 
unity. His first address as a minister was 
to a dozen rough boys in a Sunday school, 
whom he urged to live as Christians, con- 
cluding, “ Believe me, there is nothing else 
worth living for.” In his last address he 
might have said the same. Christ, and living 
Christ, was the $tarting-point and sum and 
impulse of his teaching. Round the one he 
clustered his teaching of doctrine, as the sun 
that pierced it on every side by his rays; 
round the other he grouped his teaching of 
practice. He apprehended Christianity as 
above all a life. Peculiarly a man of 
thought, he demanded of it action; and his 
very thoughts became living things “ with 
hands and feet.” Christ was to him the 
solution for all problems; and as each puz- 
zled him, it was to Christ he carried it, to 
Christ he led others. Christ by his in- 
carnation had connected Himself with all 
humanity ; and he recognized therefore that 
everything human must concern Him. He 
saw and felt Him everywhere, not as a 
force that had been set in motion, but as a 
living One among men — Lord and inter- 
preter of men’s intellects, and aim and ful- 
filment of all genuine, pure, and lofty aspira- 
tions. Christian life could never isolate itself 
from human life, nor Christian thought from 
human thought. Art, speculation, poetry, 
politics, tastes, and sensibilities of men — 
Christian life touched upon them all. The 
aspect of Christ to men, as human beings hiv- 
ing in a present world, and working out in it 
infinite good and evil to one another, made a 
deeper impression on him than His aspect 
to so many souls to be saved. Yet if it was 
the humanity of Christ that most impressed 
him, —to the Gospel and to Christ’s love 
that he ofcenest turned. — he insisted on the 
Divinity of Christ as the true explanation 
of His humanity, and anxiously set out the 
logical proof of it in the Scriptures — 
“Divine character, that was given in 
Christ to worship Jesus;” was “the Hu- 
man Heart of God.” This sympathy 
—if it may be called—with the hu- 
manity of Christ, made itself felt in many 
directions. A natural gift, it was developed 
by his struggles, and quickened and purified 
by his fellowship with God. “My misfor- 
tune or happiness,” he says, “is, power of 
sympathy. I can feel with the Brahmin, 
the Pantheist, the Stoic, the Platonist, the 
Transcendentalist, perhaps the Epicurean. 
At least I feel the side of Utilitarianism 
which seems like truth, though I have more 
antipathy to it than anything else. I can 
suffer with the Tractarian, ten 'erly shrink- 
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from the gulf blackening before him, as 


in 
a frightened child runs back to its mother 
from the dark, afraid to be alone in the 
fearful loneliness; and I can also agonize 
with the infidels, recoiling from the coward- 
ice and false rest of superstition.” A power 
of entering into other minds like that, gave 
him a sensitive and penetrating knowledge 
of men. “He seemed to feel character, as 
if by a sixth sense.” No other preacher 
threw himself so thoroughly into the char- 
acters of the Bible. Jacob, Joseph, David, 
Zaccheus, Thomas, Paul, even Nabal and 
Abigail, live before us as they never did be- 
fore. Men to whom the Bible was only a 
book felt it to be a life. If he was unintelli- 
gible to those whose hearts were hardened 
by constant traffic of religious words, or nar- 
rowed in and bigoted by party, or who had 
felt no doubt, save about the respective 
orthodoxy of their teachers, men of the 
highest thought were attracted to his minis- 
try, and the poor rallied round him. It 
must have been this sympathy with men 
that, during one of his vacations at Chelten- 
ham, filled a rural church with country 
people, breathless in attention, and that 
drew so many of the simplest to him. He 
dealt with doubts and questionings as one 
who had felt them himself, who knew their 
pain, and that it must be met and not 
stifled. He treated them as marks of dis- 
ease, to be as pitifully dealt with as blind- 
ness or palsy. Hissermons speak of “ men- 
tal doubt, that most acute of human ail- 
ments,” and “ the aching of a hollow heart, 
the worst of human maladies.” Tenderly 
he took up the bruised mind, and with a 
firm compassion probed the wounds and set 
forth Christ the healer. He complains of 
the way in which religious men treat doubt ; 
he tontrasts it with the treatment and 
sympathy of Christ. To these undoubted 
sources of his influence, two must be added 
— his gift of teaching and his gift of speech. 
His sermons are teacher’s work. The apt- 
ness and profusion of the illustrations, the 
eloquence and poetry, are subordinated to 
his exegesis of truth. He enforces it with- 
out exhortation, and rarely with appeal, but. 
by making men see that it is true. For this 
he had the rarest power. And yet over 
and above his lucid logical arrangement and 
exquisite analysis, the language makes itself 
felt by its transparency, fitness, and beauty. 
He often utters a succession of nervous 
thoughts, each of which is set to its word 
like an arrow quivering on the tightened 
string. Open at random any of his lectures, 
or of these letters, and you are arrested, 
passage after passage, by such words as “ the 
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dissonant, heavy, endless clang of the sea ;” 
“the recklessness with which the air seems 
animated,” or “cases of persons at Chel- 
tenham, that have come, like the odour of 
newly turned earth, upon my heart.” 

Such qualities so combined belong to 
few ; but the best of them may be had by 
any: his reverence for truth, his depth of 
conviction, his fearless honesty, his sympathy 
with men, his handling of the Bible as 
what it is — the word of God to the wants of 
men. It is by them that men have felt his 
influence ; and they indicate, clearly enough, 
the source of power which the Church in 
these days is saying, with feeble and credu- 
lous lament, has fled from the pulpit. The 
humanity of Christ must be developed 
without surrendering the authority and 
stringency of His Divinity; and the hu- 
manity of the Word of God, and the 
humanity of the pulpit, and the religious 
thought and life of the Bible, shown to en- 
compass and penetrate like an atmosphere 
- men may think and say and feel and 

0. 
Mr. Brooke has edited these volumes with 
great ability, yet by no means faultlessly. 
The tone of the biography is pitched too 
high, and produces an overstrained effect. 
There is a vein of quiet sustained panegyric, 
a more than occasional hero-worship, 
thoroughly inconsistent with Mr. Robert- 
son’s humility, and not justified by his 
position. A life so simple did not need so 
elaborate a setting. An impression is some- 
times produced not very consistent with the 
facts. He was nota clerical Crichton; nor 
need we believe that he had mastered all 
his theology, nor that parishes yielded to 
him in a few Sundays. Throvghout, too, 
there is the manifest taking of a side. Mr. 
Brooke’s antipathy to the Evangelical party, 
and his sympathies with extremely free 
theology, have the effect of making Mr. 
Robertson’s seem much greater than they 
were. He is inclined to pit him against 
“the Evaigelicals,” and ‘the Evangeli- 
cals” against him; to make the most of 
their persecution of him; to see in their 
system of thought only defect, bigotry, and 
what must pass away. The Evangelical 
party may have dwindled into a Narrow 
Church party of late years, bankrupt of 
scholarship, of high intellectual endowments, 


and of that higher power which impresses 
itself upon the time; but its doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical opinions, its earnestness and 
philanthropy, are shared by an ever-in- 
creasing body, who have no sympathy with 
its present form, who cordially dislike ‘its 
bitterness, who are not to be identified with 
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its bigotry, and who must yet pass by its 
name. It is neither quite accurate nor fair 
to apply the hard censures of this book to 
a body at present so variously composed and 
so loosely held together. They may apply 
to a body of this body; they are exag- 
gerated and onesided even then. It is easy 
to fasten on its failings, to rail atits narrow- 
ness, to expose its gossip and scandal, its 
selfish and effeminate policy ; but English- 
men owe “ the Evangelical succession” too 
much to speak lightly of its services; and 
if its leaders have not been replaced, and 
as a party it has decayed, its impulses as a 
movement of religious earnestness and truth 
are still reaching wide, and blessing where 
they reach. It would have been well to 
have remembered words that have been 
fitly applied to another, and which express 
the temper in which Mr. Robertson taught ; 
that ‘‘he felt himself called to bear a con- 
tinual witness against those who confound 
the crushing of opponents with the asser-’ 
tion of principles ; he believed that every 
party triumph is an injury to the whole 
Church, and an especial injury to the party 
which wins the triumph.” * 

Moreover, it is provoking to be reminded 
at every other page that Mr. Robertson 
was abused by those who did not agree with 
him; that he was the victim of old maids 
of both sexes at Brighton ; that his life was 
a tragedy. He was sensitively organized, 
and felt pain keenly —the pain of loneli- 
ness, suspicion, and slander most of all. 
But there was nothing surprising if those 
whom he struck at, struck back, or if 
neither Evangelical nor Tractarian lent 
him sympathy. His people were sincerely 
attached to him ; he had loyal friends who 
could appreciate his worth; he had the 
power of pressing his convictions on an 
audience that believed him. He kindled 
opposition ; he could have expected nothing 
less. “It seems to me,” he says, “ a pitiful 
thing for any man to aspire to be true and 
to speak truth, and then to complain, in 
astonishment, that truth has not crowns to 
give, but thorns.” He gave as well as took, 
and hotly and rashly cnough; in isolation 
a theological Ishmael, but not without his 
hand being against every man, when he 
conceived the truth was at stake. It is a 


* Preface to Archdeacon Hare’s ‘“ Charges,” p. 
Ixi. There is a hint in one of the last letters 
Mr. Robertson wrote that might have saved his 
biographer from his mistake. ‘In reading lives, 
the question too oftenis, whether it be one which 
in all respects answers our ideal of a life; whereas 
the question ought to be, whether it has strongly 
exhibited some side or other of our manifold and 
many-sided life.” — Letters, ii, 224. 
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mistake to present him as a pitiful sufferer, 
desolate, forsaken, victimized to death. He 
had far too healthy and manly a nature for 
that. Yet, in judging Mr. Brooke, some- 
thing must be set down to the ditliculty of 
his task, and he has always written in the 
spirit of a frank, honourable, highminded 
gentleman. He had to write a life with 
little incident, and that was already writ'en 
in the pulpit; if he sometimes says too 
much, he says it so well that he may almost be 
forgiven. From the Brighton Sermons the 
world had learned the story of the preacher 
—his solitude, his struggles, his conflict 
with the religious world, his doubts and 
certainties, his charity, his pxssionate love 
of nature and animal life, his estimate of 
public events and public men ;— nay, they 
reveal the books he read, and who were his 
favourite poets ; his instincts and tastes, and 
the complexion of his daily intercourse: 
For what he said, was said out of himself; 
and when he had apprehended a truth, he 
was not satisfied till it was tried in the cir- 
cumstances about him. This intense and 
affluent personality only made Mr. Brooke’s 
task the harder. And another difficulty 
met him. The Letters are the most interest- 
ing to Englishmen since Dr. Arnold’s; 
packed with most suggestive and various 
thought; chiefly ethical and theological, but 
not without vivid sketches of scenery, and 
flashes of genial and subtle criticism. Few 
critics brought such happy insight to their 
work, or gave such promise of excellence. 
It is enough to mention his defence and 
analysis of “ In Memoriam,” his unfinished 
essay on Wordsworth, his remarks on 
Timon of Athens and Shakspere’s use of 
superstition, his interpretation of single 
lines from Tennyson and Keble, and the 
brief notes on books that lie scattered 
through his correspondence.* But the 
Letters and the Sermons are of quite differ- 
ent characters. The thinker, with his unre- 
solved questions, and pain of doubt, and 
weariness, and varying moods, appears in 
the one as characteristically as the teacher 
inthe other. It is some time before we can 
fee) at home with two such various aspects 
of the same man. The way in wich the 
letters have been selected and printed adds 
to our perplexity. Statements in a letter 
are not as dogmatically exact as statements 
from the pulpit, nor as dogmatically ex- 
haustive. Half their meaning must be 
gathered from our knowledge of when and 
towhom they were written. Many of 


* «<Tectures and Addresses,” pp. 125--139, 203— 
256, 100—7, 167—9,  “ Letters,” i., pp. 208, 269, 279, 
ii., 79—81. : 
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these letters seem to have been written in| out by suffering from a weary brain, who 
time of mental and physical torture ; many | will try rather to understand than to con- 
of them to Unitarians and sceptics. It} demn him, who, if they wish that he were 
would have been well if these had been | more, will be thankful for what he is. They 
more minutely specified ; for the former are | will find variance from received and ancient 
naturally morbid, and the latter are| doctrines, sometimes of the widest and,I 
naturally deficient in comprehensive state- | think, saddest sort; they will also find that 
ments of truth, and both may be easily mis- | it is often more in the way of putting truth 
apprehended. By unexplained and un-|than in the truth itself. They may differ 
balanced passages from his letters, it would | from him widely, but the more thoughtful 
be possible for men of negative creeds to | they are they will find the more points of 
claim him with triumph ; to class him with | contact with his writings, the more help 
theologians with whom he had scarcely a| from the spirit in which he taught. Archer 
common principle; to set him down as | Butler oil aves rank far above him for 
quernlous, and accuse him of much that he | eloquence, and Newman for metaphysical 
condemned. It is questionable whether Mr. | and dialectic power ; but such as he was, his 
Brooke has not been over-considerate, even | time has accepted Robertson with a favour 
one-sided, in what he has excluded.| not accorded to any other preacher. For 
There must have been brighter and cheer-| indeed he was more a representative than 
fuller words than any in these volumes. |a creative man: in whom the character of 
There must have been the play of warm, | the time at its best is plainly seen, and the 
natural affections relieving the sombre his-| movement of theology; and who, if very 
tory of mental struggle. - There are truer, | dear to those whom he blessed, may yet be 
manlier, and happier features of character |to all as a sign of a changed religious 
brought*out in the sermons for which the | thought and the necessity of reconstructing 
letters, as they stand, afford little counter- | a great religious party. 

part. Yet there are some who will hold it W. F. STEVENSON. 
unfair to judge *him by.expressions wrung 








Kearsace AnD ALABAMA. — “ But,” said | believe that Semmes supposed he would whip 
I, “I thought you had been in the Confederate | the Kearsage when he went out to fight her?” 
navy?” I was,” said Aleck. “I was with | “No: he was bullied into it, and took good care 
Semmes everywhere he went; I was in the na- | to leave all his valuables on shore, and had a life- 
val brigade and blockade-running, and on the | preserver on through the fight. I saw him put 
Alqbama all the while he commanded her.” |it on, and I thought if it was wise in him it 
“But not when she sank I suppose?” I re- | wouldn’t be foolish in me, and I put on one too. 
joined. ‘ Well, I was, and was picked up with | When Semmes saw that the ship was going down 
him by the Deerhound.” It was a pretty sharp | he told us all to swim who could, and was one 
fight, wasn’t it,” I suggestingly asked. “It | of the first to jump into the water, and we all 
was that,” replied Aleck, but he didn’t care | made for the Deerhound. I was a long way 
about enlarging. “ I suppose it was the eleven- | ahead of Semmes, and when I came up to the 
inch shel!s that did her business?” ‘Oh, no,” | Deerhound’s boat they asked me if I was Sem- 
said he, coming to a kind of confessional, “ we | mes before they would take me in. I said I 
never had any chance; we had no gunners to | wasn’t, and then they asked me what I was on 
compare with the Kearsage’s. Our Tip Alabama. Said I, ‘No matter what I was 





fired by routine, and when they had the gun | on the Alabama, I shall be a dead man soon if 
loaded, fired it off blind. They never changed | you don’t take mein.’ They asked me again if 
the clevation of their guns all the fight, and the | I was an officer or a seaman, and wouldn’t take 
Kearsage was working up to us all the while, | mein until I told them that I was an officer.” 
taking’advantage of every time she was hid by | “ But,” said I, “ did they actually refuse to pick 
smoke to work a litle nearer, and then her | up common seamen. and leave them to drown ?” 
gunners took aim for every shot.” “ ‘Then it | ‘They did that,” replied he wrathfully, and 
isn’t true that the A/abama tried to board the | probably not very correctly ; “and as soon as 
Kearsage?” “No Sir; she did her best to | they had Semmes on board they made tracks as 
get away from her from the time the fight com- | fast as they knew how, and left everybody else 
menced : we knew well that if we got in range | to drown or be picked up by the Kearsage.” — 
of her Dahlgren howitzers she would sink us in | Cornhill Magazine. 

en minutes.” “ But,” I. asked, “don’t vou 
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PART III 


CHAPTER X 


Aunt AGaATHA had grown into a sweet 
old lady; not so old, perhaps, but that she 
might have made up still into that elderly 
aspirant after youth, for whose special use the 
name * old maid ” must have been invented. 
And yet there is a sweetness in the name, 
aud it was not inapplicable to the fair old 
woman, who received Mary Ochterlony into 
her kind arms. There was a sort of tender 
misty consciousness upon her age, just as 
there is atender unconsciousness in youth, 
ofso many things that cannot but come to the 
knowledge of people who have eaten of the 
tree in the middle of the garden. She was 
surrounded by the unknown as was seem- 
ly to such a maiden soul. And yet she 
was old, and gleams of experience, and dim 
knowledge at second hand, had come to her 
from those misty tracts. Though she had 
not, and never could have, half the vigour 
or force in her which Mary had even in her 
subdued and broken state, still she had 
strength of affection and goodness enough, 
to take the management of all affairs into 
her hands for the moment, and to set her- 
self at the head of the little party. She 
took Mary and the children from the ship, 
and brought them to the inn at which she 
had stayed the night before ; and, what was 
a still greater achievement, she repressed 
Winnie, and kept her in a semi-subordinate 
and silent state — which was an effort which 
taxed all Aunt Ayatha’s powers. Though 
it may seem strange to say it, Mary and her 
young sister did not, as people say, take to 
each other at that first meeting. It was 
twelve years since they had met, and the 
eighteen-year-old young woman, accustom- 
ed to be a sovereign among her own peo- 
ple, and have all her whims attended to, did 
not, somehow, commend herself to Mary, 
who was broken, and joyless, and feeble, 
and little capable of glitter and motion. 
Aunt Agatha took the traveller to a cool 
room, where comparative quiet was to be 
had, and took off her heavy bonnet and 
cloak, and made her lie down, and came 
and sat by her. The children were in the 
next room, where the sound of their voices 
could reach their mother to keep her heart ; 
and then Aunt Agatha took Mary’s hand 
in both of hers, and said, “ Tell me about it, 
my dear love.” It was a way she had of 
speaking, but yet such words are sweet ; 
especially to a forlorn creature who has 
supposed that there is nobody left in the 
world to address her so. And then Mary 





told her sad story with all the details that 
women love, and cried till the fountain of 
tears was for the time exhausted, and grief 
itself by its very vehemence had got calm; 
which was, as Aunt Agatha knew by in- 
stinct, the best way to receive a poor wo- 
man who was a widow, and had just set her 
solitary feet for the first time upon the 
shores which she left as a bride. 

And so they rested and slept that first 
night on English soil. There are mo- 
ments when sorrow feels sacramental, and 
as if it never could be disturbed again by 
the pettier emotions of life. Mrs. Ochterlo- 
ny had gone to sleep in this calm, and it 
was with something of the same feeling that 
she awoke. Asif life (as she thought) being 
over, its cares were in some sense over too, 
and that now nothing could move her fur- 
ther; unless, indeed, it might be any harm 
to the children, which, thank God there was 
no appearance of. In this state of mind she 
rose up and said her prayers, mingling them 
with some of those great tears which gather 
one by one as the heart fills, and which 
seem to give a certain physical relief when 
they brim over; and then she went to join 
her aunt and sister at breakfast, where they 
had not expected to see her. “My love, 
I would have brought you your tea,” said, 
Aunt Agatha with a certain reproach ; and 
when Mary smiled and said there was no 
need for that, even Winnie’s heart was 
touched, — wilful Winnie in her black mus- 
lin gown, who was a little piqued to feel 
herself in the company of some one more 
interesting than even she was, and hated . 
herself for it, and yet could not help feeling 
as if Mary had come in like the prodigal, to 
be feasted and tended, while they never 
even killed a kid for her who had always 
been at home. 

Winnie was eighteen, and she was not 
like her sister. She was tall, but not like 
Mary’s tallness — a long slight slip of a girl, 
still full of corners. She had corners at her 
elbows, and almost at her shoulders, and a 
great many corners in her mind. She was 
not so much a pretty girl as a girl who 
would, or might be, a beautiful woman. Her 
eyebrows were arched, and so were her de- 
licate nostrils, and her upper lip — all curv- 
ed and movable, and ready to quiver and* 
speak when it was needful. When you 
saw her face in profile, that outline 
seemed to cut itself out, as in some warm 
marble against the background. It was 
not the beauté du diable, the bewildering 
charm of youth, and freshness, and smiles, 
and tints. She had something of all this, 
and to boot she had features — beaux traits. 
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But as for this part of her power, Winnie, 
to do her justice, thought nothing of it; 
perhaps, to have understood that people 
minded what she said, and noticed what she 
did because she was very handsome, would 
have conveyed something like an insult and 
affront to the young lady. She did not care 
much, nor mind much at the present mo- 
ment, whether she was pretty or not. She 
had no rivals, and beauty was a weapon the 
importance of which had not occurred to 
her. But she did care a good deal for 
being Winifred Seton, and as such, mis- | 
tress of all she surveyed; and though she 
could have beaten herself for it, it galled her 
involuntarily to find herself thus all at once 
in the presence of a person whom Provi- 
dence seemed to have set, somehow, in a 
higher position, and who was more’ inter- 
esting than herself. It was a wicked thought, 
and she did it battle. Ifit had been left to 
her, how she could have petted and cared 
for Mary, how she would have borne her 
triumphantly over all the fatigues of the 
journey, and thought it nothing to take the 
tickets, and mind the luggage, and struggle 
with the porters for Mary’s sake! But to 
have Mary come in and absorb Aunt Aga- 
tha’s and everybody’s first’ look, their first 
appeal and principal regard, was trying to 
Winnie; and she had never learned yet to 
banish altogether from her eyes what she 
thought. 

“Tt does not matter, aunt,” said Mary ; 
“T cannot make a recluse of myself—I 
must go among strangers — and it is a great 
blessing to be able to practise a little with 
Winnie and you.” 

“ You must not mind Winnie and me, my 
darling,” said Aunt Agatha, who had a way 
of missing the arrow as it were, and catch- 
ing some of the feathers of it as it flew 

ast. 
“ What do you mean about going among 
strangers ?” said the keener Winnie. “ 
hope you don’t think we are strangers; and 
there is no need for you to go into societ 
that I can see — not now at least; or at all 
events not unless you like,” she continued 
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with a suspicion of sharpness in her tone, 
not displeased perhaps on the whole that 
Mary was turning out delusive, and was 
not so interesting as she appeared to be, 
and was thinking already of society — for 
which notwithstanding she scorned her sis- 
ter, as was natural to a young woman at 
the experienced age of eighteen. 

“ Society is not what I was thinking of,” 
said Mary, who in her turn did not like her 
young sister’s criticism; and she took her 





seat and her cup of tea with an uncomfor- 





MARY. 


table sense of opposition. She had thought 
that she could not be annoyed any more by 
petty matters, and was incapable of feeling 
the little cares and complications of life, 
and yet it was astonishing how Winnie’s 
little, sharp, half-sareastic tone brought 
back the faculty of being annoyed. 

“ The little we have at Kirtell will be a 
comfort to you, my love,” said the soothing 
voice of Aunt Agatha; “all old friends. 
The vicar you know, Mary, and the doctor, 
and poor Sir Edward. There are some new 
people, but I do not make much account of 
them ; and our little visiting would harm 
nobody,” the old lady said, though with a 
slight tone of hurry and apology, not quite 
satisfied in herself that the widow should be 
able to think of society so soon. 

Upon which a little pucker of vexation 
came to Mary’s brow. She saw now what 
she would have to encounter, and it seem- 
ed to her hard that she should have to en- 
counter it while she was but trying pain- 
fully to do her duty. As if she cared or 
could care for their little visiting, and the 
vicar, and the doctor, and Sir Edward! she 
to whom going among strangers meant 
something so real and so hard to bear. 

“Dear Aunt Agatha,” she said, “I am 
afraid you will not be pleased — but I have 
not been looking forward to anything.so 
pleasant as going to Kirtell. The first thing 
I have to think of is the boys and their in- 
terests. And Francis Ochterlony has asked 
us to go to Earlston.” These words came all 
confused from Mary’s lips. She broke down, 
seeing what was coming ; for this was some- 
thing that she never had calculated on, or 
thought of having to bear. 

‘ A dead pause ensued. Aunt Agatha 
started and flushed all over, and gave an 
agitated exclamation, and then a sudden 
blank came upon her sweet old face. Mary 
did not look at her, but she saw without 
looking how her aunt stiffened into resent- 
ment, and offence, and mortification. She 
changed in an instant, as if Mrs. Ochterlo- 
ny’s confused statement had been a spell, 
and drew herself up and sat motionless, a 
picture of surprised affection and wounded 
pride. Poor Mary saw it, and knew it was 
she who had done it, and was grieved to the 
heart and yet could not but resent such a 
want of understanding of her position and 
sympathy, for herself. She lifted her cup to 
her lips with a trembling hand, and her 
tea did not refresh her. And it was the 


only near relative she had in the world, the 
tenderest-hearted creature in existence, a 
woman who could be cruel to nobody, who 
thus shut up her heart against her. Thus 
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the three women sat together round their 
breakfast-table and helped each other and 
said nothing for one stern moment, which 
was a cruel moment for two of them at 
least. 

“ Karlston!” said Aunt Agatha at last, 
with a quiver in her voice. “Indeed it 
never occurred to me —I had not supposed 
that Francis Ochterlony had been so much 
to— But never mind, if that is what you 
think best for yourself, Mary.” 

“ There is nothing best for myself,” said 
Mrs. Ochterlony with the sharpness of de- 
spair. “I think it is my duty —and —and 
Hugh, I know, would have thought so. Our 
boy is his uncle’s heir. They are the — the 
only Ochterlonys left now. It is what I 
must — what I ought to do.” 

And then there was another pause. Aunt 
Agatha for her part would have liked to cry, 
but then she had her side of the family to 
maintain, and though every pulse in her was 
-beating with disappointment and mortified 
affection she was not going to show that. 
“‘- You must know best,” she said, taking up 
her little air of dignity ; “ Iam sure you must 
know best; I would never try to force my 
way of thinking on you, Mary. No doubt 
you have been more in the world than I 
have; but I did think when a woman was 
in trouble that to go among her own 
friends ” — 

“ Yes,” said Mary, who was overwhelmed 
and did not feel able to bear it, “but her 
friends might understand her and have a lit- 
tle pity for her, Aunt, when she had hard 
things to do that wrung her heart” — 

“ My dear,” said Aunt Agatha, with, on 
her side, the bitterness of unappreciated 
exertion, “if you will think how fae I have 
come, and what an unusual journey I have 
made, I think you will perceive that to ac- 
cuse me of want of pity” — 

“ Don’t worry her, Aunt Agatha,” said 
Winnie, “she is not accusing you of want 
of pity. I think it a very strange sort of 
thing myself; but, let Mary have justice, 
that was not what she meant.” 
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the very same Aunt Agatha who had taken 
Mary to her arms the day before, and sat 
by her bed, listening to all the sad story of 
her widow-hood. She had wept for Hugh, 
and she would have shared her cottage and 
her garden and all she had with Mary, with 
the goodwill and bounty, eagerly — but 
Francis Ochterlony was a different matter ; 
and perhaps it was not in human nature to 
bear the preference of a husband’s brother 
to “ her own friends.” “They may be the 
last Ochterlonys,” said Aunt Agatha, “ but 
I never anderstood that a woman was to 
give up her own family entirely; and your 
sister was born a Seton like you and me, 
Winnie;—I don’t understand it, for my 
art.” 
‘ Aunt Agatha broke down when she had 
said this, and cried more bitterly, more ef- 
fusively, so long as it lasted, than she had 
cried last night over Hugh Ochterlony’s 
sudden ending: and Mary could not but 
feel that; and as for Winnie, she sat silent, 
and if she did not make things worse, at 
least she made no effort to make them bet- 
ter. On the whole it was not much won- 
der. They had made great changes in the 
cottage for Mary’s sake. Aunt Agatha had 
given up her parlour, her own pretty room 
that she loved, for a nursery, and they had 
made up their minds that the best room 
was to be Mary’s, with a sort of sense that 
the fresh chintz and the pictures on the 
walls —it was the only bed-room that had 
any pictures — would make up to her if 
anything could. And now to find all the 
time that it was Francis @chterlony, and 
not her own friends, that she was going to! 
Winnie sat quite still with her fine profile 
cut out sternly against the dark green wall, 
looking immovable and unfeeling as only a 
fine profile can under such circumstances. 
This was what came of Mary’s placid morn- 
ing and the dear union of family support 
and love into which she thought she had 
come. It was harder upon .Mrs. Ochter- 
lony than if Aunt Agatha had not come to 
meet her. She had to sit blank and silent 





“JT should like to know what she did 
mean,” said Aunt Agatha, who was trem- 
bling with vexation, and with those tears 
which she wanted so much to shed; and 
then two or three of them dropped on the 
broad-brimmed cambric cuff which she was 
wearing solely on Mary’s account. For to 
be sure Major Ochterlony was not to say a 
relation of hers that she should have worn 
such deep mourning for him. “Iam sure 
I don’t want to interfere, if she prefers 
Francis Ochterlony to her own friends,” 
she added, with tremulous haste. She was 


like a criminal, and see the old lady cry 
and the young lady lift up the stern delica- 
cy of that profile against her. They were 
disappointed in Mary, and not only were 
they disappointed but mortified, — wounded 
in their best feelings and embarrassed in 
secondary matters as well; for natually 
Aunt Agatha had told everybody that she 
was going to bring her niece, Mrs. Ochter- 
lony, and the poor dear children home. 

| Thus it will be seen that the first break- 
| fast in England was a very unsatisfactory 
/meal for Mary. She took retuge with her 
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children when it was over,.and shut up, as 
she had been forced to do in other days, 
another door in her heart; and Aunt Aga- 
tha and Winnie on the other hand with- 
drew to their apartment and talked it over 
and kindled each other's indignation. “If 
you knew the kind of man he was, Winnie !” 
Aunt Agatha said, with a severity which 
was not entirely on Mary’s account ; “ not 
the sort of man I would trust those poor 
dear fatherless children with. I don’t be- 
lieve he has any religious principles. Dear, 
dear, to think how Mary should have 
changed! I never could have thought she 
would have preferred Francis Ochterlony, 
and turned against her own friends.” 

“T don’t know anything about Francis 
Ochterlony,” said Winnie, “but I know 
what a lot of bother we have had at home 
making all those changes; and your par- 
lour that you had given up, Aunt Agatha 
—I must say when I think of that” — 

“ That is nothing, my love,” said Aunt 
Agatha; “I was not thinking of what I 
have done, I hope — as if the sacrifice was 
anything.” . But nevertheless the tears 
came into her eyes at the thought. It is 
hard when one has made a sacrifice—a 
real sacrifice — with a liberal heart, to have 
it thrown back and to feel that it is useless. 
This is hard, and Aunt Agatha was only 
human. If she had been alone, probably 
after the first moment of annoyance she 
would have gone to Mary, and the two 
would have cried together, and after little 
Hugh’s prospects had been discussed, Miss 
Seton would have consented that it was 
best for her niece to go to Earlston; but 
then Winnie was there to talk it over and 
keep up Aunt Agatha’s indignation. And 
Mary was wounded, and had retired and 
shut herself up among her children. And 
it was thus that the most trifling and un- 
called-for of cares, came with little pricks 
of vexation and disappointment, to disturb 
at its very outset the new chapter of life 
which Mrs. Ochterlony had imagined her- 
self to be entering upon in such a calm tran- 
quillizing grief. 

They were to go to London that day, 
and to continue their journey to the North 
by the night train: but it Was no longer a 
journey in which any of the party could 
take any pleasure. As for Mary, in the 
great revulsion of her disappointment, it 
seemed to her as if there was no comfort 
for her anywhere. She had to go to Earls- 
ton to accept a home from Francis Ochter- 
lony, whom she had never “ taken to,” even 
in her young days. And it had occurred to 
her that her aunt and sister would under- 





stand why, and would be sorry for her, 
and console her under this painful ef- 
fort. When, on the contrary, they 
er" to be affronted and indignant, 
Mary’s heart shut close, and retreated with- 
in itself. She could take her children in- 
to her arms, and press them against her 
heart, as if that would do it some good ; but 
she could not talk to the little things, nor 
consult them, nor share anything with them 
except such smiles as were practicable. To 
a woman who has been used to talk all her 
concerns over with some one, it is terrible 
to feel her yearnings for counsel and sympa- 
thy turned back upon her own soul like this, 
and to be struck dumb and feel that no ear is 
open to her, and that in all the world there 
is no one living to whom her affairs are 
more than the affairs of a stranger. Some 
ol women there are who must have fel- 
owship somehow, and who will be content 
with pity if sympathy is not to be had. 
But Sher was not of this kind of women. 
She shut her doors. She went in, into her- 
self in the silence and solitude, and felt her 
instinctive yearning to be helped and un- 
derstood come pouring back upon her like a 
bitter flood. And then she looked at her 
little boys in their play, who had need of 
all from her, and could give her back but 
their childish fondness, and no help, or stay, 
or counsel. It is hard upon a woman, but 
yet it is a thing which every woman must 
confront and make up her mind to, whom 
God places in such circumstances: Ido not 
know if it is easier work for a man 
in the same position. Mary had felt the 
prop of expected sympathy and encourage- 
ment and affection rudely driven from un- 
der her, and when she came in among her 
innocent helpless children she faced her lot, 
and did not deceive herself any more. To 
judge for herself, and do the best that in 
her lay, and take all the responsibilities 
upon her own head, whatever might follow ; 
to know that nobody now in all the world 
was for her, or stood by her, except in a 
very secondary way, after his or her con- 
cerns and intentions and feelings had been 
carefully provided for in the first place. 
This was how her position appeared to her. 
And, indeed, such was her position, with- 
out any exaggeration. It was very kind of 
Francis Ochterlony to be willing to take 
her in, and very kind of Aunt Agatha to 
have made preparations for her; and kind- 
ness is sweet, and yet it is bitter, and hard, 
and cold, and killing to meet with. It made 
Mary sick to her heart, and filled her with 
a longing to take up her babes and rush 
away into some solitary corner, where no- 
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body would ever see her again or hear of 
her. I do not say that she was right, or 
that it was a proper state of mind to be in. 
And Mary was too right-minded a woman 
to indulge in it long; but that was the 
feeling that momentarily took possession of 
her as she put the doors to in her heart, and 
realised that she really was alone then, and 
that her concerns were hers alone, and be- 
longed to nobody else in the world. 

And, on the other hand, it was very nat- 
ural for Aunt Agatha and Winnie. They 
knew the exertions they had made, and the 
flutter of geneftous excitement in which 
they had been, and their readiness to give 
up their best for the solace of the widow. 
And naturally the feeling that all their sac- 
rifices were unnecessary and their prepara- 
tions made in vain, turned the honey into 
gall for the moment. It was not their part 
to take Mary’s duty into consideration, in 
the first place ; and they did not know be- 
forehand of Francis Ochterlony’s letter, nor 
the poor Major’s eonfidence that his brother 
would be a friend to his widow. And it 
was natural that she should -go to her own 
friends. And then Aunt Agatha’s parlour, 
which was all metamorphosed, and the 
changes that had been made through the 
whole house! The result was, that Aunt 
Agatha, offended, did not so much as offer to 
her niece the little breathing-time Mary had 
hoped for. When they got to London, she 
reopened the subject, but it was in an un- 
answerable way. 

“T suppose your brother-in-law expeets 
you,” she said. “I think it will be better 
to wait till to-morrow before you start, that 
he may send the carriage to the station for 
you. I don’t ask you to come to me for the 
night, for it would be a pity to derange the 
children for so short a time.” 

“Very well, Aunt,” said Mary, sadly. 
And she wrote to Mr. Ochterlony, and slept 
that night in town —her strength almost 
failing her at the thought that, in her feeble- 
ness and excitement, she had to throw her- 
self immediately on Francis Ochterlony’s 
tender mercies. She even paused for a 
moment to think, might she not really do 
as her heart suggested — find out some cor- 
ner of refuge for herself with which nobody 
could intermeddle, and keep apart from 
them all? But Mary had come “home to 
her friends,” as everybody said at the sta- 
tion; and she had a woman’s prejudices, 
and it seemed unnatural to her to begin, with- 
out any interposition of the people belong- 
ing to her, that strange and solitary life of 
independence or self-dependence which was 
what she must decide upon some time. And 









then there was always Mr. Ochterlony’s 
letter, which was so kind. And she had 
settled on this, and had not thought about 
the other, nor did she know where to go to. 
Thus it was fixed by a few words, and could 
not be changed. Aunt Agatha had a terrible 
compunction afterwards, and could not get 
Mary’s look out of her head, as she owned 
to Winnie, and would have got up out of 
her bed in the middle of the night, and 
gone to Mary and begged her to come to the 
cottage first, if it had not been that Win- 
nie might have woke up, and that she would 
have to cross a passage to Mary’s room; 
and in a hotel where “gentlemen” were 
continually about, who could tell whom she 
might meet ? So they all slept, or pretend- 
ed to sleep, and said nothing about it: and 
the next day set off with no further expla- 
nations, on their way “ home.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


EARLSTON is a house which lies in a lit- 
tle green valley among the grey folds of the 
Shap Fells. It is not an inviting country, 
though the people love it as people do love 
everything that belongs to them; and it has 
a very different aspect from the wooded dell 
a little farther north, where strays the ro- 
mdntic little Kirtell, and where Aunt Agar 
tha’s cottage smiled upon a tufted slope 
with the music of the cheery river in its 
ears day and night. The rivers about 
Earlston were shallow and ran dry in sum- 
mer, though it was not because of any want 
of rain; and the greyness of the hills made, 
a kind of mist in the air to unaccustomed 
eyes. Everybody, who has ever gone to 
the north that way, knows the deep cut- 
tings about Shap, where the railway plunges 
through between two humid living lime- 
stone walls, where the cottages and the 
fences and the farm-houses all lead up in 
level tones of grey to the vast greyness of 
the piebald hills, and where the line of pale 
sky above is grey too in most cases. It was 
at one of the little stations in this monoto- 
nous district that Mrs. Ochterlony and her 
children and her ayah were deposited — 
Aunt Agatha, with an aspect of sternness 
but a heart that smote her, and eyes that 
kept filling with tears she was too proud to 
shed, looking on the while. Winnie looked on 
too without the compunction, feeling very 
affronted and angry. They were going 
further on, and the thought of home was 
overcast to both these ladies by the fact 
that everybody would ask for Mary, and 
that the excitement of the last few weeks 
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would collapse in the dreariest and sudden- 
est way when they were seen to return 
alone. As for Mary, she looked grey like 
the landscape, under her heavy veil — grey, 
silent, in a kind of dull despair, persuading 
herself that the best thing of all was to say 
nothing about it and shut only more closely 
the doors of that heart where nobody now 
had any desire to come in. She lifted her 
little boys out and did not care even to look 
if the carriage was waiting for her— and 
then she came to the window to bid her 
aunt and sister good-bye. She was so disap- 
pointed and sick-hearted, and felt for the mo- 
ment that the small amount of affection and 
comprehension which they were capable 
of giving her was so little worth the trouble 
of asking for, that Mary did not even ask 
to be written to. She put up her pale face 
and said good-bye in a dreary unexpectant 
tone that doubled the compunction in Aunt 
Agatha’s bosom. “Oh, Mary, if you had 
but been coming with us!” cried that in- 
consistent woman, on the spur of the mo- 
ment. “It is too late to speak of it now,” 
said Mary, and kissed her and turned away ; 
and the heartless train dashed off, and ear- 
ried off Aunt Agatha with that picture in 
her eyes of the forlorn little group on the 
platform of the railway station —the two 
little boys clinging close to their mother, and 
she standing alone among strangers with 
the widow’s veil hanging over her eolourless 
face. “ Can you see the carriage, Winnie ? 
— look ont and tell me if you can see it,” 
said Aunt Agatha. But the engine that 
carried them on was too quick for Winnie, 
and had already swept out of sight. And 
they pursued their journey, feeling guilty 
and wretched, as indeed, to a certain ex- 
tent, they deserved to feel. A two months’ 
widow-with a baby and two helpless little 
boys— and at the best it could cnly be a 
servant who had come to meet her, and she 
would have everything to do for herself 
and to face her brother-in-law without any 
support or helper. When Aunt Agatha 
thought of this, she sank back in her cor- 
ner and sobbed. To think that she should 
have been the one to take offence and be 
affronted at Mary's first word, and desert 
her thus; when she might have taken her 
home and comforted her, and then, if it 
must have ended so, conveyed her to Earls- 
ton. Aunt Agatha cried, and deserved to 
cry, and even Winnie felt a twinge at her 
heart; and they got rather angry with each 
other before they reached home and felt 
disposed to accuse each other, and 
and trembled both of them bef re the idea 
of meeting Peggy, Miss Seton’s domestic 





tyrant, who would rush to the door with 
her heart in her mouth to receive “our 
Miss Mary and the puir dear fatherless 
bairns.” Mary might be silent about it, 
and never complain of unkindness; but it 
was not to be expected that Peggy would 
have the same scruples; and these two 
guilty and miserable travellers trembled at 
the thought of her as they made their 
wretched way home. 

When the train had disappeared, Mary 
tried to take a kind of cold comfort to her- 
self. She stood all alone, a stranger with a 
few rustic passengers and rustic railway 
officials staring at her as if she had dropped 
from the skies, and no apparent sign 
anywhere that her coming had been looked 
for, or that there was any resting-place for 
her in this grey country. And she said to 
herself that it was natural, and must always 
be so henceforth, and that it was best at 
once to accustom herself to her lot. The 
carriage had not come, nor any message 
from Earlston to say she was expected, and 
all that she could do was to go into the rude 
little waiting-room and wait there with the 
tired children till some conveyance 
could be got to take her to her brother-in 


law’s house. Her thoughts would not be - 


pleasant to put down on paper, could it be 
done; and yet they were not so painful as 
they had been the day before, when Aunt 
Agatha failed her or seemed to fail. Now 
that disappointed craving for help and love 
and fellowship was over for the moment, 
and she had nothing but her own duty and 
Francis Ochterlony to encounter, who was 
not a man to give any occasion for vain 
hopes. Mary did not expect fellowship or 
love from her brother-in-law. If he was 
kind and tolerant of the children, and moder- 
ately eonsiderate to herself, it was all that 
she looked for from him. Perhaps, though 
he had invited her, he had not been pre- 
pared to have her thrown on his hands so 
soon ; and it might be that the domestic ar- 
rangements of Earlston were not such as to 
admit of the unlooked-for invasion of a lady 
and a nursery on such very short notice. 
But the most prominent feeling in Mrs. 
Ochterlony’s mind was weariness and that 
longing to escape anywhere, which is the 
most universal of all sentiments when the 
spirit is worn out and sick to death. Oh 
that she had wings like a dove! — though 
Mary had nowhere to flee to, nobody to 
seek consolation from; and, instead of hav- 
ing a home anywhere on earth awaiting her, 
was herself the home, the only shelter they 
understood, of the little pale fatherless chil- 
dren who clustered around her. If she 
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‘could but have taken possession of one of | baby; but Mary, who had no temptation to 


those poor cottages, grey and homely as) 
they looked, and put the little ones to bed | though she saw nothing distinctly, took in 
in it, and drawn a wooden chair to the fire, | 
and been where she had a right tobe! It, 
was July, butthe weather was cold at Shap, | heart, and made her shiver. Or no it 


and Mary had that instinct common to| 


wounded creatures of creeping to the fire as 
if there was a kind of comfort in its warmth. 
She could have borne her burden bravely, 
or at least she thought so, if this had been 
what awaited her. But it was Earlston and 
Francis Ochterlony that awaited her—a 
stranger and a stranger's house. All these 
thoughts and many more were passing through 
her mind as she sat in the little waiting- 
room with her baby in her arms and her 
two elder boys pressing close to her. The 
children clung and appealed to her, and the 
helpless Hindoo woman crouched at her 
mistress’s side; but as for Mary, there was 
nobody to give her any support or counte- 
nance. It was a hard opening to the stern 
way which had henceforward to be trodden 
alone. 

Francis Ochterlony, however, though he 
had a certain superb indifference to the 
going-out and coming-in of trains, and had 
forgotten the precise hour, was not a wretch 
nor a brute, and had not forgotten his visi- 
tors. While Mary sat and waited, and 
while the master of the little station made 
slow but persevering search after some pos- 
sible means of conveyance for her, a heavy 
rumbling of wheels became audible, and the 
carriage from Earlston made its tardy ap- 
pearance. It was an old-fashioned vehicle, 
drawn by two horses which betrayed their 
ordinary avocations much in the same way 
as the coachman did, who, though dressed, 
as they were, for the occasion, carried a 
breath of the fields about him, which was 
more convincing than any conventionalism 
of garments. But such as it was the Earl- 
ston carriage was not without consideration 
in the countryside. , All the people about 
turned out in a leisurely way to lift the chil- 
dren into it, and shoulder the boxes into 
such corners as could be found for them — 
which was an affair that demanded many 
counsellors — and at length the vehicle got 
under way. Twilight began to come on as 
they mounted up into the grey country, by 
the winding grey roads fenced in with lime- 
stone walls. Everything grew greyer in 
the waning light. The very trees, of which 
there were so few, dropped into the gather- 
ing shadows, and deepened them without 
giving any livelier tint of colour to the 
scene. ‘ue children dropped asleep, and 
the ayah crooned and nodded over the 





sleep, looked out with steady eyes, and, 


unawares all the comfortless chill and mono- 
tony of the landscape. It went to her 


was only the idea of meeting Francis Och- 
terlony that made her shiver. If the chil- 
dren, any one of them, had only been old 
enough to understand it a little, toclasp her 
hand or her neck with the exuberance of 
childish sympathy! But they did not under- . 
stand, and dropped asleep, or asked with 
timid quivering little voices, how long it 
would be before they got home. Home! 
no wonder Mrs. Ochterlony was cold, and 
felt thé chill go to her heart. Thus they 
went on for six or seven weary miles, taking 
as many hours, as Mary thought. 
Aunt Agatha had arrived at her cottage, 
though it was nearly thirty miles further on, 
while the comfortless party were still jog- 
ging along in the Earlston carriage; but 
Mary did: not think particularly of that. 
She did not think at all, poor soul. She 
saw the grey hill-side gliding past her, and 
in a vague way at the same moment seemed 
to see herself, a bride, going gaily past on 
the same road, and rehearsed all the past 
over again with a dull pain, and shivered, 
and felt cold—eold to her heart. This 
was partly perhaps because it is chilly in 
Cumberland when one has just come from 
India, and partly because there was some- 
thing that affected a woman’s fanciful im- 
agination in the misty monotony of the lime- 
— country and the grey waste of the 
ills. 

Earlston, too, was grey, as was to be ex- 
pected; and the trees which surrounded it 
had lost colour in the night. The hall was 
but dimly lighted when the door was opened 
—asis but too common in country houses 
of so retired a kind — and there was nobody 
ready at the instant to open the door or to 
receive the strangers. To be sure, people 
were called and came—the housekeeper 
first, in a silk gown which rustled excessive- 
ly, and with a certain air of patronizing 
affability; and then Mr. Ochterlony, who 
had been sitting, as he usually did, in his 
dressing-gown, and who had to get into his 
coat so hurriedly that he had not recovered 
from it when he shook hands with his sister- 
in-law; and then by degrees servants ap- 
peared and lifted out the sleepy, startled 
children, who, between waking and sleep- 
ing, worn out, frightened, and excited, 
were precisely in the condition which it is 
most difficult to manage. . And the ayah, 
who could hold no Christian communication 
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with anybody around her, was worse than 
useless to her poor mistress) When Mr. 
Ochterlony led the way into the great, sol- 
emn, dark dining-room — which was the 
nearest room at hand — the children, instead 
of consenting to be led upstairs, clung with 
one unanimous accord to their mother. 
Little Wilfrid got to her arms notwithstand- 
ing all remonstrances, and Hugh and Islay 
each seized silently a.handful of her black 
dress, crushing the crape beyond all reme- 
dy. It was thus she entered Earlston, 
which had been her husband’s birthplace, 
and was to be her son’s inheritance — or so 
at least Mary thought. 

“T hope you have had a pleasant jour- 
ney,” Mr. Ochterlony said, shaking hands 
with her again. “ I dare say they are tired, 
poor little things — but you have had good 
weather, I hope.” This he said after he had 
indicated to Mary a large easy-chair in 
carved oak which stood by the side of the 
fireplace, and into which, with little Wilfrid 
clinging to her, and Islay and Hugh holding 
fast by her dress, it was not so easy to get. 
The master of the house did not sit down 
himself, for it was dreary and dark, and he 
was a man of fine perceptions; but he walk- 
ed to the window and looked out, and then 
came back again to his sister-in-law. “I 
am glad you have had such good weather — 
but I am sure you must all be tired,” he 
said. 

“ Yes,” said Mary, who would have liked 
to cry, “ very tired; but I hope we did not 
come too soon. Your letter was so kind 
that I thought ” — 

“ Oh don’t speak of it,” said Mr. Ochter- 
lony; and then he stood before her on the 
dark hearth, and did not know what more 
to say. The twilight was still lingering, 
and there were no lights in the room, and 
it was fitted up with the strictest regard to 
propriety, and just as a dining-room ought 
to be. Weird gleams of dull reflections 
out of the depths of old mahogany lay low 
towards the floor, bewildering the visitor ; 
and there was not even the light of a fire, 
which, for merely conventional motives be- 
cause it was July, did not occupy its usual 
place ; though Siery, fresh from India and 
shivering with the chill of excitement and 
nervousness and grief, would have given 
anything to be within reach of one. 
Neither did she know what to say to her al- 
most unknown brother-in-law, whose face 
even she could see very imperfectly ; and 
the children grasped her with that tight 
hold which is in itself a warning, and shows 
that everything is possible in the way of 
childish fright and passion. But still it was 





indispensable that she should find something 
to say. 
“ My poor little boys are so young,” she 
said, faltering. “ It was very very good of you 
to ask us, and I hope they won’t be trouble- 
some. I think I will ask the housckeeper 
to show us where we are to be. The rail- 
way tires them more than the ship did. 
This is Hugh,” said Mary, swallowing as 
best she could the gasp in her throat, and 
detaching poor little Hugh’s hand from her 
crape. But she had tears in her voice, and 
Mr. Ochterlony had a wholesome dread of 
crying. He gave his nephew a hurried pat | 
on the head without looking at him, and! 
called for Mrs. Gilsland, who was at hand 
among the shadows rustling with her silk 
own. 

“Oh!” he said hurriedly. “ A fine little 
fellow I am sure ;— but you are quite right, 
and they must be tired, and I will not de- 
tain you. Dinner is at seven,” said Mr. 
Ochterlony. What could he say? He 
could not even see the faces of the woman 
and children whom it was his dread but evi- 
dent duty to receive. When they went 
away under Mrs. Gilsland’s charge, he fol- 
lowed them to the foot of the stairs, and 
stood looking after them as the procession 
mounted, guided by the rustle of the house- 
keeper’s gown. The poor man looked at 
them in a bewildered way, and then went 
off to his library, where his own shaded 
lamp was lit, and where everything was 
cosy and familiar. Arrived there, he threw 
himself into his own chair with a sigh. He 
was not a brute, nor a wretch, as we have 
said, and the least thing he eould do when 
he heard of his poor brother’s death was to 
offer a shelter — temporarily at least — to 
the widow and her children ; but perhaps a 
lurking hope that something might turn up 
to prevent the invasion had been in his mind 
up to this day. Now she was here, and 
what was he to do with her? Now they 
were here, which was still more serious — 
three boys (even though one of them was 
a baby) in a house full of everything that 
was daintiest and rarest and most delicate ! 
No wonder Mr. Ochterlony was momenta- 
rily stupefied by their arrival; and then he 
had not even seen their faces to know what 
they were like. He remembered Mary of 
old in her bride-days, but then she was too 
young, too fresh, too unsubdued to please 
him. If she were as full of vigour and en- 
ergy now, what was to become of a quiet 
man who, above all things, loved tranquillity 
and leisure? This was what Francis Och- 
terlony was thinking as his visitors went up- 





stairs. 
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Mrs. Ochterlony was inducted into the 
best rooms in the house. Her brother-in- 
law was not an effusive or sympathetic man 
by nature, but still he knew what was his 
duty under the circumstances. Two great 
rooms gleaming once more with ebon gleams 
out of big wardrobes and half-visible mir- 
rors, with beds that looked a little like 
hearses and heavy solemn hangings. Mrs. 
Gilsland’s silk gown rustled about every- 
where, pointing out a thousand conveniences 
unknown at the station; but all Mary was 
thinking about was one of those grey,cot- 
tages on the road with the fire burning 
brightly, and its little homely walls lighted 
up with the fitful, cheerful radiance. If she 
could but have had a fire, and crept up to 
it and knelt on the hearth and held herself 
to the comforting warmth. There are times 
when a poor creature feels all body, just as 
there are times when she feels ail soul. 
And then, to think that dinner was at seven! 
just as it had been when she came there 
with Hugh, a girl all confident of happiness 
and life. No doubt Mr. Ochterlony would 
have forgiven his sister-in-law, and probably 
indeed would have been as much relieved 
as she, if she had but sent an apology and 
stayed in her room all the evening. But 
Mary was not the kind of woman to do this. 
It did not occur to her to depart from the 
natural routine, or make so much talk about 
her own feelings or sentiments as would be 
necessary to excuse her. What did it mat- 
ter? If it had to be done, it had to be 
done, and there was nothing more to be said. 
This was the view her mind took of most 
matters; and she had always been well, and 
never had any pretext to get out of things 
she did not like, as women do who have 
headaches and hantty little illnesses. She 
could always do what was needful, and did 
always do it without stopping to make any 
questions ; which is a serviceable kind of 
temperament in life, and yet subjects people 
to many little martyrdoms which otherwise 
they might escape from. Though her heart 
was sick, she put on her best gown all cov- 
ered with crape, and her widow’s cap, and 
went down to dine with Francis Ochterlon 
in the great dining-room, leaving her chil- 
dren behind, and longing unspeakably for 
that cottage with the fire. 

It was not such an unbecoming dress after 
all, notwithstanding what people say. Mae 
ry was worn and sad but she was not faded; 
and the dead white of, the cap that encircled 
her face, and the dead black of her dress, 
did not do so much harm as perhaps they 
ought to have done to that sweet and stead- 
fast grace, which had made the regiment 
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recognise and adopt young Stafford’s fanci- 
ful title. She was still Madonna Mary un- 
der that disfigurement; and on the whole 
she was not disfigured by her dress. Fran- 
cis Ochterlony lifted his eyes with equal sur- 
prise and satisfaction to take a secoud look 
at poor Hugh’s widow. He felt by instinct * 
that Phidias himself could not have filled a 
corner in his drawing-room, which was so 
full of fine things, with a figure more fair 
or half so-appropriate as that of the serene 
woman who now took her seat there, ab- 
stracted a little into the separation and re- 
moteness of sorrow, but with no discord in 
her face. He liked her better so than with 
the group of children, who made her look 
as if she were a Charity, and the heavy 
veil hanging half over her face, which hada 
conventual and uncomfortable effect; and 
he was very courteous and attentive to his 
sister-in-law. “I hope you had good weath- 
er,” he sAid in his deferential way ; “ and I 
trust, when you have been a few days at 
Earlston, the fatigue will wear off. You 
will find everything very quiet here.” 

“T hope so,” said Mary; “but it is the 

children I am thinking of. I trust our rooms 
are a long distance off, and that we will not 
disturb you.” 
- “That is quite a secondary matter,” said 
Mr. Ochterlony. ‘“ The question is, are you 
comfortable? I hope you will let Mrs. 
Gilsland know if anything is wanted. We- 
are not —not quite used to these sort of 
things, you know; but I am sure, if-any- 
thing is wanted ” — 

“You are very kind,” said Mary; I am 
sure we shall be very comfortable.” And 
yet as she said so her thoughts went off 
with a leap to that little cottage interior, 
and the cheerful light that shone out of 
the window, and the fire that crackled 
and blazed within. Ah, if she were but 
there; not dining with Mr. Ochterlony in 
solemn grandeur, but putting her little boys 
to bed, and preparing their supper for them, 
and cheating away heavy thoughts by that 
dear common work for the'comfort and ser- 
vice of her own which a woman loves. But 
this was not a sort of longing to give ex- 
pression to at Earlston, where in the even- 
ing Mr. Ochterlony was very kind to his 
sister-in-law, and showed her a great many 
priceless things which Mary regarded with 
trembling, thinking’of two small barbarians 
about to be let loose among them, not to 
speak of little Wilfrid, who was old enough 
to dash an Etruscan vase to the earth, or 
upset the rarest piece of china, though he 
was still only a baby. She could -not tell 
how they were so much as to walk through 
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that drawing-room without doing some 
harm, and her heart sank within her as she 
listened to all those loving lingering de- 
scriptions which only a virtuoso can make. 
Mr. Ochterlony retired that evening with 
a sense always agreeable to a man, that in 
doing a kind thing he had not done a fool- 
ish one, and that the children of such a fair 
and gracious woman could not be the grace- 
Jess imps who had been haunting his dreams 
ever since he knew they were coming home ; 
but Mary for her part took no such flatter- 
ing unction to her. She sighed more and 
more for the cottage and the fire as she 
went upstairs sad and weary to the great 
sombre room, in which a couple of candles 
burned like tiny stars in a world of dark- 
ness, and looked at her sleeping boys, and 
wondered what they were to do in this col- 
lection of curiosities and beauties. She was 
an ignorant woman, and did not, alas! care 
anything at all for the Venus Anadyomene. 
But she thought of little Hugh tilting her 
and her pedestal over, and shook and trem- 
bled at the idea. She trembled too with 
cold and nervous agitation, and the chill of 
sorrow in her heart. In the lack of other 
human sources of consolation, oh! to go to 
that eottage hearth, and kneel down and 
feel to one’s very soul the comfort of the 
warm consoling fire. 


CHAPTER XIL. 


Ir had need to be a mind which has 
reached the last stage of human sentiment 
which can altogether resist the influence of 
a lovely summer morning, all made of 
warmth, and light, and softened sounds, 
and far-off odours. Mrs. Ochterlony had 
not reached this last stage; she was still 

oung, and she was only at the beginning of 
fos loneliness, and her heart had not stck- 
ened at life, as hearts do sometimes which 
have made a great many repeated efforts 
to live, and have had to give in again and 
again. When she saw the sunshine lying 
in a supreme peacefulness upon those grey 
hills, and all the pale sky and blue depths 
of air beaming softly with that daylight 
which comes from God, her courage came 
back to her in spite of herself. She be- 
gan the morning by the shedding of those 
silent tears which are all the apology one 
can make to one’s dead, for having the 
heart to begin another day without them; 
and when that moment was over, and the 
children had lifted all their daylight faces 
in a flutter of curiosity and excitement 
about this new “ home” they had come to, 
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after so long talking of it and looking for- 
ward to it, things did not seem so dark to 
Mary as on the previous evening. For one 
thing, the sun was warm and shone im at 
her windows, which made a great differ- 
ence; and with her children’s voices in her 
ears, and their faces fresh in the morning 
light, what woman could be altogether 
without courage? “So long as they are 
well,” she said to herself— and went down 
stairs a little consoled, to pour out Mr. 
Ochterlony’s coftee for him, thanking heav- 
en in her heart that her boys were to have 
a meal which had nothing calm nor classical 
about, it, in the old nursery where their fa- 
ther had once eaten his breakfasts, and 
which had been hurriedly prepared for 
them. “The little dears must go down to 
dessert ; but master, ma’am — well, he’s an 
old bachelor, you know,” said Mrs. Gilsland, 
while explaining this arrangement. “Oh, 
thank you, I hope you will help me to keep 
them from disturbing him,” Mary had said; 
and thus it was with a lighter heart that 
she went down-stairs. 

Mr. Ochterlony came down too at the 
same time in an amiable frame of mind. 
Notwithstanding that he had to put him- 
self into a morning coat, and abjure his 
dressing-gown, which was somewhat of a 
trial for a man of fixed habits, nothing 
could exceed the graciousness of his looks. 
A certain horrible notion common to his 
class, that children scream all night long, 


and hold an entire household liable to be’ 


called up at any moment, had taken pos- 
session of his mind. But his tired little 
guests had been swallowed up in the silence 
of the house, and had neither screamed, nor 
shouted, nor done anything to disturb its 
habitual quiet ; and the wonderful satisfac- 
tion of having done his duty, and not having 
suffered for it, had entered Mr. Ochter- 
lony’s mind. It is in such circumstances 
that the sweet sense of well-doing, which is 
generally supposed the best reward of 
virtue, settles upon a good man’s spirit. The 
Squire might be premature in his self-con- 
gratulations, but then his sense of relief 
was exquisite. If nothing worse was to 
come of it than the presence of a fair 
woman, whose figure was always in drawing, 
and who never put herself into an awkward 
attitude — whose voice was soft, and her 
movements tranquil, Mr. Ochterlony felt 
that self-sacrifice after all was practicable. 
The boys could be sent to uheihen all boys 
were, and at intervals might be endured 
when there was nothing else for it. Thus 
he came down in a benign condition, willing 


to be pleased. As for Mary, the first thin 
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that disturbed her calm, was the fact that 
she was herself of no use at her brother-in- 
law’s breakfast-table. He made his coffee 
himself in a pretty glass machine, which he 
took pains to explain to her, and then he 
went into general conversation in the kind- 
est way, to put her at her ease. 

“ That is the Farnese Hercules,” he said ; 
“T saw it caught your eye last night. It is 
from a cast { had made for the purpose, and 
is considered very perfect; and that you 
know is the new Pallas,the Pallas that was 
found in the Sestina Villa; you recollect, 
perhaps ?” 

“Tam not afraid,” said Mary, faltering, 
and she looked at thém, poor soul, with 
wistful eyes, and tried to feel a little interest. 
“Thave been so long out of the way of 
everything ”— 

“To be sure,” said the Squire, encoura- 
gingly, ‘“‘and my poor brother Hugh, I re- 


member, knew very little about it. He’ 


went early to India, and had few advantages, 


poor fellow.” All this Mr. Ochterlony said 


while he was concocting his coffee in his 
pretty machine ; and Mary had nothing to 
do but to sit and listen to him with her 
face fully open to his inspection if he liked, 
and no kindly urn before her to hide the 
sudden rush of tears and indignation. A 
man who spent his life having casts made, 
and collecting what Mary in her heart with 
secret rage called “ pretty things!” — that 
he should make a complacent contrast 
between himself and his brother! The 
suggestion filled Mrs. Ochterlony with a 
certain speechless fury which was born of 
her grief. 

“ He knew well how todo his duty,” she 
said, as soon as she could speak; and she 
would not let her tears fall, but opened her 
burning eyes wide, and absorbed them 
somehow out of pride for Hugh. 

“Poor fellow!” said his brother, daintily 
pouring out the. fragrant coffee. ‘I don’t 
know if he ever could have had much ap- 
preciation of Art; but I ath sure he made 
a good soldier, as you say. I was very 
much moved and shocked when I heard — 
but do not let us talk of such painful sub- 
jects; another time, perhaps” 

And Mary sat still with her heart beating, 
and said no more —thinking through all 
the gentle flow of conversation that fol- 
lowed, of the inconceivable conceit that 
could for a moment class Francis Ochter- 
lony’s dilettante life with that of her dead 
Hugh, who had played a man’s part in the 
world, and had the heart to die for his duty’s 
sake. And this useless Squire could speak 
of the few advantages he had! It was un- 
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reasonable, for, to tell the truth, the Squire 
was much more accomplished, much. better 
instructed than the Major. The Numis- 
matic Society and the Society of Anti- 
quaties, and even, on certain subjects, the 
British Association, would have listened to 
Francis Ochterlony as if he had been a 
messenger from heaven. Whereas Hugh 
the soldier would never have got a hearing 
nor dared to open his lips in any learned 
presence. But then that did not matter to 
his wife, who, notwithstanding her many 
high qualities, was not a perfectly reason- 
able woman. Those “few advantages” 
stood terribly in Mary’s way for that first 
morning. They irritated her far more than 
Mr. Ochterlony could have had the least 
conception or understanding of. If any- 
body had given him a glass to look into her 
heart with, the Squire would have been. 
utterly confounded by what he saw there. 
What had he done? And indeed he had done 
nothing that anybody (in his senses) could 
have found fault with; he had but turned 
Mary’s thoughts once more with a violent 
longing to the roadside cottage, where at 
least, if she and her children were but safely 
housed, her soldier’s memory would be 
shrined, and his sword hung up upon the 
homely wall, and his name turned into a holy 
thing. Whereas he was only a younger 
brother who had gone away to India, and 
had few advantages, in the Earlston way of 
thinking. This was the uppermost thought 
in Mrs. Ochterlony’s mind as her brother- 
in-law exhibited all his collections to her. 
The drawing-room, which she had but im- 
perfectly seen in her weariness and preoccu- 
pation the previous night, was a perfect 
museum of things rich and rare. There 
were delicate marbles, tiny but priceless, 
standing out white and ethereal against the 
soft, carefully chosen, toned crimson of the 
curtains; and bronzes that were worth 
half a year’s income of the lands of Earlston ; 
and Etruscan vases and Pompeian relics; 
and hideous dishes with lizards on them, 
besides plaques of dainty porcelain with 
Rapheal’s designs ; the very chairs were fan- 
tastic with inlaying and gilding — curious 
articles, some of them worth their weight 
in gold; and if you but innocently looked 
at an old cup and saucer on a dainty table 
wondering what it did there, it turned out 
to be the ware of Henri II., and priceless. 
To see Mary going over all this with her at- 
tention preoccupied and wandering, and yet 
a wistfal interest in her eyes, was a strange 
sight. All that she had in the world was 
her children, and the tiny little income of 
a soldier’s widow — and you may suppose 


. 
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perhaps that she was thinking what a help 
to her and the still more valuable little 
human souls she had to care for, would 
have been the money’s-worth of some of 
these fragile beauties. But that was not 
what was in Mys. Ochterlony’s mind. What 
occupied her on the contrary was an in- 
dignant wonder within herself how a man 
who spent his existence upon such trifles 
(they looked trifles to her, from her point of 
view, and in this of course she was still un- 
reasonable) could venture to look down 
with complacency upon the real life, so 
honestly lived and so bravely ended, of his 
brother Hugh — poor Hugh, as he ventured 
tocall him! Mr. Ochterlony might die a 
dozen times over and what would his 
marble Venus care, that he was so proud 
of? But it was Hugh whohad died; and 
it was a kind of comfort to feel that he at 
least, though they said he had few ad- 
vantages, had left one faithful woman 
behind him to keep his grave green for 
ever. For one thing, her fatigue and ex- 
citement were by no means over, although 
she thought herself quite well and recovered 
of all that; and perhaps they had more to 
do than she thought with all those fantastic 
reasonings in her heart. 

The morning passed, however, though it 
was a long morning; and Mary looked into 
all the cabinets of coins and precious en- 
graved gems, and rare things of all sorts, 
with a most divided attention and wander- 
ing mind—thinking where were the 
children? were they out-of-doors? were 
they in any .trouble? for the unearthly 
quietness in the house seemed to her ex- 
perienced mother’s ear to bode harm of 
some kind — either illness or mischief, and 
most likely the last. As for Mr. Ochter- 
lony, it never occurred to him that his 
sister-iti-law, while he was showing her his 
collections, should not be as indifferent as 
he was to any vulgar outside influence. 
“ We shall not be disturbed,” he said, with 
a calm reassuring smile, when he saw her 
glance at the door; “ Mrs. Gilsland knows 
better than that;” and he drew out an- 
other drawer of coins as he spoke. Poor 
Mary began to tremble and had to sit down 
to steady herself; but the same sense’ of 
duty which made her husband stand to be 
shot at, kept her at this painful post. She 
went through with it like a martyr, without 
flinching, though longing, yearning, dying 
to get free. If she were but in that cottage, 
looking after her little boys’ dinner, and 
hearing their voices as they played at the 
door — their servant and her own mistress, 





instead of the helpless slave of courtesy, 


and interest, and her position, looking at 
Francis Ochterlony’s curiosities! When 
she escaped at last, Mary found that indeed 
her fears had not been without foundation, 
There had been some small breakages, and 
some small quarrels in the nursery, where 
Hugh and Islay had been engaged in single 
combat, and where baby Wilirid had joined 
in with impartial kicks and scratches, to 
the confusion of both combatants: all which 
alarming events the frightened ayah had 
been too weak-minded and helpless to pre- 
vent. And, by way of keeping them quiet, 
that bewildered woman had taken down a 
beautiful Indian canoe, which stood on a 
bracket in the corridor, and the boys, as 
was natural, with true scientific inquisi- 
tiveness had made researches into its con- 
stitution, such as horrified their mother. 
Mary was so cowardly as to put the boat 
together again with her own hands, and 
put it back on its bracket, and say nothing 
about it, with devout hopes that nobody 
would find it out— which, to be sure, was 
a terrible example to set before children. 
She breathed freely for the first time when 
she got them out —out of Earlston— out 
even of Earlston’s grounds—to the hill- 
side, where, though everything was 
grey, the turf had a certain greeness, 
and the sky a certain blueness, and the 
sun shone warm, and nameless little Eng- 
lish wild flowers were to be found among 
the grass ; nameless things, too insignificant 
for anything but a betanist to classify, and 
Mrs. Ochterlony was no botanist. She put 
down Wilfrid upon the grass, and sat by 
him, and watched for a little the three joy- 
ful unthinking creatures, harmonized with- 
out knowing it by their mother’s presence, 
rolling about in an unaccustomed ecstacy 
upon the English grass; and then Mary 
went back, without being quite aware of it, 
intothe darker world of her own mind, 
and leant her head upon her hands and 
began to think. 

She had a great deal to think about. 
She had come home obeying the first im- 
pulse, which suggested that a woman lft 
alone in the world should put herself under 
the guidance and protection of “her 
friends :” and, in the first stupor of yrief, it 
was a kind of consolation to think that she 
had still somebody belonging to her, aad 
could put off those final arrangements for 
herself and by herself which one time or 
other must be made. When she decided 


upon this, Mary did not realise the idea of - 


giving offence to Aunt Agatha by accept- 
ing Francis peng invitation, nor of 
finding herself at-Earlston in the strange 
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nondescript position — something less than | that suggestion! But then Hugh, thank 


a member of the family, something more 
than a visitor — which she at present oc- 
cupied. “Her brother-in-law was very kind, 
but he did not know what to do with her; 


‘and her brother-in-law’s household was very 


doubt{ul and uneasy, with a certain alarmed 
and suspicious sense that it might be a new 
and permanent mistress who had thus come 
in upon them — an idea which it was not to 
be expected that Mrs. Gilsland, who had 
been in authority so long, should take 
kindly to. Andthen it was hard for Mary 
to live comfortably in a house where her 
children were simply tolerated, and in con- 
stant danger of doing inestimable mischief. 
She sat upon the grey hill-side, and thought 
over it till her head-ached. Oh, for that 
wayside cottage with the blazing fire! but 
Mrs. Ochterlony had no such refuge. She 
had come to Earlston of her own will, and 
she could not fly away again at once to af- 
front and offend the only zelation who 
might be of service to her boys— which 
was, no doubt, a sadly mercenary view to 
take of the subject. By-and-by she took 
them home again, wondering a little, with a 
timidity that did not belong to her char- 
acter, what arrangement had been made for 
them by that housekeeper in the rustling 
gown, upon whom, for the moment, she 
found herself dependent. This ditticulty 
was so far solved for her by the appearance 
of the nursery dinner, and an intimation that 
master never eat any luncheon. “ And I 
was to say, please, ma’am, that the young 

entlemen’s dinner would be sent upregular 
at half-past one,” said the maid who served. 
Thus eyerything was taken out of Mrs. 
Ochterlony’s hands. She bowed her head 
in assent, but it cost her some trouble, for 
Mary was not naturally a meek woman who 
could sit still and let other people decide 
for her. , She stayed beside her children all 
day, feeling like a prisoner, afraid to move 
or todo anything, afraid to let the boys play 
or to give scope to their limbs and voice — 
terrified to be subject, perhaps, to the 
housekeeper’s suggestions, which had some- 
thing of the force of orders, or to disturb 
Mr. O-vhterlony. And then Hugh, though 
he was not old enough to sympathise with 
her, was old enough to put terrible ques- 
tions. “ Why shouldn’t we make a noise ?” 
the child said; “is my uncle a king, mam- 
ma, that we must not disturb him? 
Papa never used to mind.” Mary sent him 
back to his play when he said this, with 
asharp impatience which he could not under- 
stand. Ah, how different it was! and how 
stinging the pain that went to her heart at 








heaven, knew no better. Eventhe Hindoo 
woman, who had been a faithful woman in 
her way, but who was going back again 
with another family bound for India, began 
to make preparations for her departure ; 
and, atter that, Mrs. Ochterlony’s position 
would be still more difficult. This was how 
the first day at Earlston —the first day at 
home, as the children said — passed over 
Mary. It was, perhaps, of all other trials, 
the one most calculated to take from her 
any strength she might have left. And then 
she had to dress at seven o'clock, and leave 
her little boys in the big dark nursery, and 
go down to keep her brother-in-law com- 

any at dinner, to hear him talk of the 

‘arnese Hercules, and of his collections, 
and travels, and, perhaps, of the “ few ad- 
vantages” his poor brother had had: which 
fora woman of a high spirit and independent 
character, and protound loyal love for the 
dead, was a very hard ordeal to bear. 

‘the dinner, however, went over very 
fairly. Mr. Ochterlony was the soul of 
politeness, and, besides, he was pleased with 
his sister-in-law. She knew nothing about 
Art; but, then, she had been long in India, 
and was a woman, and it was not to be 
wondered at. He meant no harm when he 
spoke of poor Hugh’s few advantages. He 
knew that he had a sensible woman to deal 
with, and of course grief and that sort of 
thmg cannot last for ever; and om tue 
whole Mr. Ochterlony saw no reason why 
he should not speak quite freely of his 
brother Hugh, and lament his want. of 
proper training. She must have known 
that as well as he did. And to tell the 
truth he had forgotten about the children. 
He made himself very agreeable and even 
went so far as to say that it was very pleas- 
ant to be able to talk over these matters 
with somebody who understood him. Mary 
sat waiting with a mixture of fright and ex- 
pectation for the appearance of the chil- 
dren, who the houskeeper said were to 
come down to dessert; but they did not 
come, and nothing was said about them; 
and Mr. Ochterlony was fond of foreign 
habits, and took very little wine, and ac- 
companied his sister-in-law upstairs when 
she lett the table. He came with her in 
that troublesome French way with which 
Mary was not even acquainted, and made 
it impossible for her to hurry through the 
long passages to the nursery and see what 
her forlorn little boys were about. What 
could they be doing all this time, lost at the 
other end of the great house where she 
could not even hear their voices, nor that 
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soft habitual nursery hum which was a ne- 
cessary accompaniment to her life? She 
had to sit down in a kind of despair and 
talk to Mr. Ochterlony, who took a seat 
beside -her and was very friendly. The 
summer evening had begun to decline, and 
it was at this meditative moment that the 
master of Earlston liked to sit and contem- 
plate his Psyche and his Venus, and call a 
stranger’s attention to their beauties, and 
tell pleasant anecdotes about how he picked 
them up ; which however was the strangest 
kind of penance to Mary, who was thankful 
that her children were not there, and yet 
mortw#ied and vexed that they had not been 
sent. for, and in the most restless state of 
uneasiness about them. For to be sure it 
was not a well-regulated nursery under 
proper supervision, but three little forlorn 
boys in charge of a speechless Hindoo ayah, 
and subject to the invasions of Mrs. Gils- 
land in her rustling gown, whom Mrs. Och- 
terlony had left. She sat by her brother-in- 
law’s side and listened to his talk -about Art 
, with her ear strained to the most intense 
attention, prepared at any moment to hear 
‘a shriek from the outraged housekeeper, or 


a howl of unanimous woe from three cul-) 


pable and terrified voices. There was 
something comic in the situation, but 
Mary’s aitention was not sufficiently disen- 
gaged to be amused. 

“{ have long wished to have some infor- 
mation about Indian Art,” said Mr. Ochter- 
lony. “should be glad to know what an 
intelligent observer like yourself, with some 
= knowledge, thought of my theory. 

iy ideais— But I am afraid you have a 
headache ; I hope you have all the atten- 
' dance you require, and are comfortable ? 
It would give me great pain to think that 
you were not perfectly comfortable. You 
must not feel the least hesitation in telling 
me ” a 

“ Oh no, we have everything,” said Mary. 
She thought she heard something outside 
like little steps and distant voices, and her 
heart began to beat. But as for her com- 
panion he was not thinking about such ex- 
traneous things. 

“T hope so,” said Mr. Ochterlony ; and 
then he looked at his Psyche with the lin- 
gering look of a connoisseur, dwelling lov- 
ingly upon her marble beauty. “ You must 
have that - practical acquaintance which, 
after all, is the only thing of any use,” he 
continued. “ My idea is” — 

And it was at this moment that the door 
was thrown open, and they all rushed in — 
all, beginning with little Wilfrid, who had 
just commenced to walk, and who came 


with a tottering dash striking against a 
| pedestal in his way, and making its pre- 
cious burden ‘remble. Outside at the open 
door appeared for an instant the ayah as 
she had set down her charge, and Mrs, 


rustling gown, who had headed the proces- 
sion. Poor woman, she meant no harm. 
She knew that her master did not care for 
children, but it was not in the heart of 
woman to believe that in the genial hour 
after dinner, when all the inner and the 
outer man was mollified and comforted, the 
sight of three such “bonnie boys” all 
curled, brushed, and shining for the occa- 
sion, could do Mr. Ochterlony any harm. 
Baby Wilfrid dashed across the room ina 
straight line with “ flichterin’ noise and glee ” 
to get to his mother, and the others followed, 
not however, without stoppages on the way. 
They were bonnie boys— brave, little, 
erect, clear-eyed creatures, who had never 
known anything but love in their lives, and 
feared not the face of man; and to Mary, 
though she quaked and trembled, their sud- 
den appearance changed the face of every- 
thing, and made the Earlston drawing-room 

lorious. But the effect was different upon 
[r. Ochterlony, as might be supposed. 

“ How do you do, my little man?” said the 
discomfited uncle. “Oh, this is Hugh, is 
it? I think he is like his father. I suppose 
you intend to send them to school. Good 
heavens! my little fellow, take care !” cried 
Mr. Ochterlony. The cause of this sudden 
animation was, that Hugh naturally facing 
his uncle when he was addressed by him, 
had leant upon the pillar on which Pysche 
stood with her immortal lover. He had put 
his arm round it with a vague sense of ad- 
miration, and as he stood was, as Mary 
thought, a prettier sight than even the 
lovely group above; but Mr. Ochterlony 
could not be expected to be of Mary’s 
mind. 

“Come here, Hugh,” said his mother, 
anxiously. “ You must not touch anything; 
your uncle will kindly let you look at them, 
but you must not touch. It was so differ- 
ent, you know, in our Indian house — and 
then on board ship,” said Mary, faltering. 
Islay, with his big head thrown back a little 
and his hands in his little trousers’ pockets, 
was roving about all the while in a manly 
way inspecting everything, looking, as his 
mother thought, for the most favourable 
opening for mischief. What was she to do? 
They might do more damage in ten min- 
utes than ten years of her little income 
could set right. As for Mr. Ochterlony, 





though he groaned in -spirit nothing could 


Gilsland, gracious but formidable, in her’ 























‘overcome his politeness; he turned his 
back upon little Hugh so that at least he 
might not see what was going on, and re- 
sumed the conversation with all the compo- 
sure that he could assume. 

“ You will send them to school of course,” 
he said; “we must inquire for a good 
school for them. Idon’t myself think that 
children can begin their education too soon. 
I don’t speak of the baby,” said Mr. Och- 
terlony, with a sigh. The baby evidently 
was inevitable. Mary had set him down at 
her feet, and he sat there in a peaceable 
way, making no assault upon anything, 
which was consolatory at least. 

“ They are so young,” said Mary, tremu- 
lously. 

“Yes, they are young, and it is all the 
better,” said the uncle. His eye was upon 
Islay, who had sprung upon a chair, and 
was riding and spurring it with delightful 
energy. ‘Naturally, it was a unique rococo 
chair of the daintiest and most fantastic 
workmanship, and the unhappy owner ex- 
pected to see it fall into sudden destruc- 
tion before his eyes; but he was benumbed 
by politeness and despair, and took no 
notice. ‘“ There is nothing,” said the poor 
man with distracted attention, his eye upon 
Islay, his face turned to his sister-in-law, and 
horror in his heart, “like good training 
begun early. For my part” — 

‘Oh, mamma, look here. How funny 
this is!” cried little Hugh. When Mary 
turned sharply round in despair, she found 
her boy standing behind her with a priceless 
Etruscan vase in his hand. He had just 
taken it from the top of a low, carved book- 
case, where the companion vase still stood, 
and held it tilted up as he might have held 
a drinking mug in the nursery. “It’s a 
fight,” cried Hugh; “look, mamma, how 
that fellow is putting his lance into him. 
Isn’t it jolly? Why don’t we have some 
brown sort of jugs with battles on them, 
like this ?” 

“ What is it? Let me see,” cried Islay, 
and he gave a flying leap, and brought the 
rococo chair down on its back, where he 
remounted leisurely after he had cast a 
glance at the brown sort of jug. ‘I don’t 
think it’s worth looking at,” said the four- 
year-old hero. Mrs. Ochterlony heard her 
brother-in-law say, “ Good heavens!” again, 
and heard him groan as he turned away his 
head. He could not forget that they were 
his guests and his dead brother’s children, 
and he would not turn them out of the room 
or the house, as he was tempted to do; 
but at the same time he turned away that 
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the ruin. As for Mary, she felt ber own 
hand tremble as she took the vase out of 
Hugh’s careless grasp. She was terrified 
to touch its brittle beauty, though she was 
not so enthusiastic about it as, perhaps, she 
ought to have been. And it was with a 
sudden impulse of desperation that she 
caught up her baby, and lifted Islay off the 
prostrate chair. 

“T hope you will excuse them,” she said, all 
flushed and trembling. ‘“ They are so little, 
and they know no better. But they must 
not stay here,” and with that poor Mary 
swept them out with her, making her way 
painfully over the dangerous path, where 
snares and perils lay on every side. She 
gave the astonished Islay an involuntary 
“shake” as she dropped him in the som- 
bre corridor outside, and hurried along to- 
wards the darkling nursery. The little 
flock of wicked little black sheep trotted by 
her side full of questions and surprise. 
“Why are we coming away? What 
have we done?” said Hugh. ‘“ Mamma! 
mamma! tell me!” and Islay pulled at her 
dress, and made more demonstratively the 
same demand. What had they done? If 
Mr. Ochterlony, left by himself in the draw- 
ing-room, could but have answered the ques- 
tion! He was on his knees beside his in- 
jured chair, examining its wounds, and as 
full of tribulation as if those fantastic bi's 
of tortured wood had been flesh and blood. 
And to tell the truth, the misfortune was 
greater than if it had been flesh and blood. 
If Islay Ochterlony’s sturdy little legs had 
been broken, there was a doctor in. the 
parish qualified to a cerain extent to mend 
them. But who was there among the Shap 
Fells, or within a hundred miles of Kar!s- 
ton, who was qualified to touch the delicate 
members of a rococo chair? He eroaned 
over it as it lay prostrate, and would not be 
comforted. Children! imps! come to be 
the torture of his life, as, no doubt, they 
had been of poor Hugh’s. What couid 
Providence be thinking of to send such 
reckless, heedless, irresponsible cre itures 
into the world? A vague notion that their 
mother would whip them all round as soon 
as she got them into the shelter of the nur- 
sery, gave Mr. Ochterlony a certain conso- 
lation; but even that judicial act, though 
a relief to injured feeling, would do noting 
for the fractured chair. 

Mary, we regret to say, did not whip the 
boys when she got into her own apartments. 
They deserved it, no doubt, but she was 
only a weak woman. Instead of that, she 
put her arms round the three, who were 
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restless in ker clasp, and cried — not much, 
but suddenly, in an outburst of misery and 
desolation, and anger and resistance. Af- 
ter all, what was the vase or the Psyche in 
comparison with the living creatures thus 
banished to make place for them? which 
was a reflection which some people may be 
far from acquiescing in, but that came natu- 
ral to her, being their mother, and not in 
any special way interested in art. She 
cried, but she only hugged her boys and 
kissed them, and put them to bed, lingering 
that she might not have to go downstairs 
again till the last moment. hen she went 
at last, and made Mr. Ochterlony’s tea for 
him, that magnanimous man did not say a 
word, and even accepted her apologies with 
a feeble deprecation. He had put the 
wounded article away, and made a sublime 
resolution to take no further notice. “ Poor 
thing, it is not her fault,” he had said to 
himself; and, indeed, had begun to be sorry 
for Mary, and to think what a pity it was 
that a woman so unobjectionable should 
have three such imps to keep her in hot 
water. But he looked sad, as was natural. 
He swallowed his tea with a sigh, and made 
mournful cadences to every sentence he ut- 
tered. A man does not so easily get over 
such a shock ;—a frivolous and volatile wo- 
man may forget or may dissimulate, and 
look as if she does not care; but a man is 
not so lightly moved or mended. If it had 
been Isiay’s legs, as has been said, there was 
a doctor within reach; but who in the 
north country could be trusted, so much as 
to look at the delicate limbs of a rococo 
chair ? 


* CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue experience of this evening, though 
it was only the second of her stay at Karls- 
ton, proved to Mary that the visit she was 
paying to her brother-in-law must be made 
as short as possible. She could not get up 
and run away because Hugh had put an 
Etruscan vare in danger, and Islay had 
broken his unele’s chair. It was Mr. Och- 
terlony who was the injured party, and he 
was magnanimously silent, saying nothing 
and even giving no intimation that the 
presence of these objectionable little visit- 
ors was not to be desired in the drawing- 
room; and Mary had to stay and keep her 
boys out of sight, and live consciously upon 
sufferance, in the nursery and her bedroom, 
autil she could feel warranted in taking 
leave of her brother-in-law, who, without 
doubt, meant to be kind. It was a strange 
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sort of position, and strangely out of accord 
with Mrs. Ochterlony’s character and hab- 
its. She had never been rich, nor lived in 
such a great house, but she had always up 
to this time been her own mistress — mis- 
tress of her actions, free to do what she 
thought best, and to manage her children 
according to her own wishes. Now she bad, 
to a certain extent, to submit to the house- 
keeper, who changed their hours, and inter- 
fered with their habits, at her pleasure. 
The poor ayah went weeping away, and 
nobody was to be had to replace her except 
one of the Earlston maids, who naturally 
was more under Mrs. Gilsland’s authority 
than Mrs. Ochterlony’s; and to this girl 
Mary had to leave them when she went 
down to the inevitable dinner whieh had 
always to be eaten downstairs. She had 
made attempts several times to consult her 
brother-in-law upon her future, but Mr. 
Ochterlony, though very polite, was not a 
sympathetic listener. He had received the 
few details which she had been moved at 
first, with restrained tears, to give him 
about the Major with a certain restlessness 
which chilled Mary. He was sorry for his 
brother; but he was one of those men who 
do not care to talk about dead people, and 
who think it best not to revive and recall 
sorrow — which would be very true and 
just if true sorrow had any occasion to be 
revived and recalled ; and her own arrange- 
ments were all more or less connected with 
this (as Mr. Ochterlony called it) painful 
subject. And thus it was that her hesitat- 
ing efforts to make her position clear to him, 
and to get any advice which he could give 
was generally put aside or swallowed up in 
some communication from the Numismatic 
Society, or questions which she could not 
answer about Indian art. 

“ We must leave Earlston soon,” Mrs. 
Ochterlony took courage to say one day, 
when the housekeeper, and the continued 
taboo of the children, and her own curious 
life on sufferance, had been too much for 
her. “If you are at leisure, would you let 
me speak to you about it? I have so little 
experience of anything but India—and I 
want to do what is best for my boys.” 

“ Oh — ah— yes,” said Mr. Ochterlony, 
“ you must send them to school. We must 
try and hear of some good school for them. 
It is the only thing you can do” — 

“ But they are so young,” said Mary. 
“At their age they are surely best with 
their mother. Hugh is only seven. If you 
could advise me where it would be best to 
ere} ” 


& Where it would be best to go!” said 
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Mr. Ochterlony. He was a little surprised 
and not quite pleased for the moment. “I 
hope you do not find yourself uncomfortable 
here.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Mary, faltering ; “ but — 
they are very young and troublesome, and 
—I am sure they must worry you. Such 
little children are best by themselves,” she 
said, trying to smile — and thus, ‘by chance, 
touched a chord of pity in her brother-in- 
law’s heart. 

“ Ah,” he said, shaking his head, “T as- 
sure you I feel the painfulness of your po- 
sition. If you had been unencumbered, 
you might have looked forward to so differ- 
ent a life; but with such a burden as these 
children, and you so young still” — 

“ Burden!” said Mary: and it may be 
supposed how her eyes woke up, and what 
a.colour came to her cheek, and how her 
heart took to beating under her crape. 
“You can’t really think my children are 
a burden tome. Ah! you don’t know —— 
I would not care to live another day if I 
had not my boys.” 

And here, her nerves being weak with all 
she had come through, she would have liked 
to cry — but did not, the moment being un- 
suitable, and only sat facing the virtuoso, 
all lighted up and glowing, brightened by 
indignation and surprise and sudden excite- 
ment to something more like the former 
Mary than ever yet had been seen under- 
neath her widow’s cap. 

“ Oh!” said Mr. Ochterlony. He could 
have understood the excitement had it been 
about a Roman camp or a newly discovered 
statue ; but boys did not commend them- 
selves in the same way to his imagination 
He liked his sister-in-law, however, in his 
way. She was a good listener, and pleasant 
to look at, and even when she was unintel- 
ligible was never without grace or out of 
drawing, and he felt disposed even to take 
alittle trouble for her. “ You must send 
them to school,” he said. ‘There is noth- 
ing else to be done. I will write to a friend 
of mine who knows about such matters; and 
I am sure, for my part, I shall be very glad 
if you can make yourself comfortable at 
Earlston — you and — and the baby, of 
course,” Mr. Ochterlony said with a slightly 
wry face. The innocent man had not an 
idea of the longing she had for that cottage 
with the fire in it. It was a notion which 


never could have been made intelligible to 
him, even had he been told in words. 

“ Thank you,” said Mary, faltering more 
and more; indeed she made a dead pause, 
and he thought she had accepted his deci- 
sion, and that there was to be no more 
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about it — which was comforting and satis- 
factory. He had indeed just risen up to 
leave the room, breakfast being over, when 
she put out her hand to stop him. “I will 
not detain you a minute,” she said, “it is 
so desolate to have no one to tell me what 
to do. Indeed we cannot stay here — 
though it is so good of you; they are too 
young to leave me, and i eare for nothing 
else in life,” Mrs. Ochterlony said, yielding 
for an instant to her emotion ; but she soon 
recovered herself. “There are good schools 
all over England, I have heard ; in places 
where we could live cheaply. That is what 
I want to do. Near one of the good gram- 
mar schools. Iam quite free, it does not 


‘| matter where I live.‘ If you would give me 


your advice,” she added, timidly. Mr. 
Ochterlony, for his part, was taken so much 
by surprise that he stood between the table 
and the door with one foot raised to go on, 
and not believing his ears. He had be- 
haved like an angel, to his own conviction, 
and had never said a word about the chair, 
though it had to be sent to town to be re- 
paired. He had continued to afford shelter 
to the little ruffian who did it, and had 
carefully abstained from all expression of 
his feelings. What could the woman want 
more ?—and what should he know about 
grammar-schools, and places where people 
could live cheaply ? A woman, too, whom 
he liked, and had explaine! his theory of 
ancient art more fully to than he had ever 
done to any one. And she wanted to leave 
Earlston and his society, and the Psyches 
and Venuses, to settle down in some half- 
pay neighbourhood, where people with large 
families lived for the sake of education ! 
No wonder Mr. Ochterlony turned round, 
struck dumb with wonder, and came slowly 
back before giving his opinion, which, but 
for am unexpected circumstance, would no 
doubt have been such an opinion as to over- 
whelm his companion with confusion, and 
put an instant stop to her foolish plans. 

But circumstances come wildly in the 
way of the best intentions, and cut off the 
wisest speech sometimes on a man’s very 
lips. At this moment the door opened soft- 
ly, and a new interlocutor presented her- - 
self. The apparition was one which took 
not only the words but the very breath 
from the lips of the master of Earlston. 
Aunt Agatha was twenty years older than 
her niece, but so (almost) was Francis Och- 
terlony; and such a thing was once pos- 
sible as that the soft ancient maiden and 
the elderly solitary dilettante might have 
made a cheerful human household at Earls- 
ton. They had not met for years, not 
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since the time when Miss Seton was hold- 
ing on by her lingering youth, and looking 
forward to the loss of it with an anxious 
and care-worn countenance. She was 
twenty times prettier now than she had 
been in those days—prettier perhaps, if 
the truth were told, than she ever had been 
in her life. She was penitent, ¢oo, and 
tearful in her whitehaired sweetness, 
though Mr. Ochterlony did not know why 
—with a soft colour coming and going on 
her cheeks, and a wistful look in her dewy 
eyes. She had left her home at least two 
hours before, and came carrying all the 
freshness and odours of the morning, sur- 
rounded with sunshine and sweet air, and 
everything that seems to. belong to the 
young. Francis Ochterlony was so bewil- 
dered by the sight that be stepped back 
out of her way, and could not have told 
whether she was eighteen or fifty. Per- 
haps the sight of him had in some degree 
the same effect upon Aunt Agatha. She 
made a little rush at Mary, who had risen 
to meet’ her, and threw herself, soft little 
woman as she was, upon her niece’s taller 
form. .“ Oh, my dear love, I have been a 
silly old woman — forgive me!” said Aunt 
Agatha. She had put up with the es- 
trangement as long as ever it was in hu- 
man nature to put up with it. She had 
borne Peggy’s sneers, and Winnie’s heart- 
less suggestions that it was her own doing. 
How was Winnie to know what made it so 
difficult for her to have any communications 
with Earlston? But finally Aunt Agatha’s 
heart had conquered everything else. She 
had made such pictures to herself of Mary, 
solitary and friendless (“for what is a 
Man? no company when one is unhappy,” 
Miss Seton had said to herself. with uncon- 
scious eloquence), until instinct and im- 
~y drove her to this decided step. - The 
1all door at Earlston had been standing 
open, and there was nobody to announce 
her. And this was how Aunt Agatha ar-. 
rived just at the critical moment, cutting 
off Mr. Ochterlony’s utterance when he 
was on the very point of speech. 

The poor man, for his part, did not know 
what to do; after the first moment of 
amaze he stood dumb and humble, with 
his hand stretched out, waiting to greet his 
unexpected visitor. But the truth was, 
that the two women as they clung together 
were both so dreadfully disposed to cry 
that they dared not face Mr. Ochterlony. 
The sudden touch of old love and unlooked- 
for sympathy had this effect upon Mary, 
who had been agitated and disturbed before ; 
and as for Aunt Agatha, she was not an old 





maid by conviction, and perhaps would not 
have objected to this house or its master, 
and the revival of these old associations was 
hard upon her. She clasped Mary tight, 
as if it was all for Mary’s sake; but per- 
haps there was also a little personal feeling 
involved. Mr. Ochterlony stood speechless 
for a moment, and then he heard a faint 
sob, and fled in consternation. If that was 
coming, it was high time for him to go. 
He went away and took refuge in his li- 
brary, in a confused and uncomfortable 


‘state of mind. This was the result of hav- 


ing a woman in the house; a man who had 
nothing to do in his own person with the 
opposite half of humanity became subject 
to the invasion of other women, and stiil 
worse, to the invasion of recollections and 
feelings which he had no wish to have re- 
called. What did Agatha Seton mean by 
looking so fresh and fair at her age? and 
yet she had white hair too, and called her- 
self an old woman. These thoughts came 
dreadfully in his way when he sat down to 
work. He was writing a monograph upon 
Icelandic art, and naturally had been much 
interested in a subject so characteristic and 
exciting ; but somehow after that glimpse 
of his old love his mind would not stick to 
his theme. The two women clinging to- 
gether, though one of them had a bonnet 
on, made a pretty “subject.” He was not 
medieval, to speak of, but rather classical 
in his tastes; yet it did strike him that 
a painter might have taken an idea fora 
Visitation out of that embrace. And so 
that was how Agatha Seton looked when 
she was an old woman! This idea flutter- 
ed in and out before his mind’s eye, and 
such reflections upon his paper came dread- 
fully in the way of his monograph. He 
lost his notes and forgot his researches in 
the bewilderment produced by it; for, to 
tell the truth, Agatha Seton was in a very 
much finer state of preservation, not to say 
fairer to look upon, than most of the exist- 
ing monuments of Icelandic art. 

“ He has gone away,” said Aunt Agatha, 
who was aware of that fact sooner than 
Mary was, though Mrs. Ochterlony’s face 
was towards her brother-in-law; and she 
gave Mary a sudden hug and subsided into 
that good cry, which is such a relief and 
comfort to the mind; Mary’s tears came 
too, but they were fewer and not by any 
means so satisfactory as Aunt Agatha’s, 
who was crying for nothing particular. 
“Oh, my dear love, don’t think me a 
wretch,” the old lady said. “Ihave never 
been able to get you out of my head, stand- 
ing there on the platform all by yourself 
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with the dear children; and I, like an old 
monster, takiag offence and going away and 
leaving you! If it is any comfort to you, 
Mary, my darling, I have been wretched 
ever since. I tried to write, but I could not 
write. So now I’ve come to ask you to for- 
give me; and where are my dear, dear, 
arling boys ?” 

Her poor little boys! Mary’s heart gave 
alittle leap to hear some one once more 
talk of those poor children as if they were 
not in the way. “Mr. Ochterlony is very 
kind,” she said, not answering directly ; 
“but we must not stay, Aunt Agatha, we 
cannot stay. He is not used to children, 
you know, and they worry him. Oh, if I 
had but any little place of my own!” 

“ You shall come to me, my darling love,” 
said Aunt Agatha in triumph. “You 
should have come to me from the first. I 
am not saying anything against Francis 
Ochterlony. I never did; people might 
think he did not quite behave as was ex- 
pected ; but Iam sure I never said a word 
against him. But how cana man under- 
stand? or what can you look for from 
them? My dearest Mary, you must come 
tome !” 

“Thank you, Aunt Agatha,” said Mary, 
doubtfully. “You are very kind— you 
are all very kind”—and then she re- 
peated, under her breath, that longing 
aspiration, “Oh, that I had but any lit- 
tle place of my very own!” 

“ Yes, my love, that is what we must do,” 
said Aunt Agatha. “I would take you 
with me if I could, or I would take the dear 
boys with me. Nobody will be worried by 
them at the cottage. Oh, Mary, my dar- 
ling, I never would say anything against 
poor dear Hugh, or encourage you to kee 
his relations at a distance; but just at this 
moment, my dear love, I did think it 
was most natural that you should go to 
your own friends.” 

“T think when one has little children 
one should be by one’s-self,” said Mary, “ it 
is more natural. If I could get a little cot- 
tage near you, Aunt Agatha”— = « 

“ My love, mine is a little cottage,” said 
Miss Seton; “it is not half nor quarter 
so big as Earlston—have you forgotten ? 
and we are all a set of women together, and 
- the dear boys will rule over us. Ah, Mary, 
you must come to me!” said the soft old 
body. And after that she went up to the 
dim Earlston nursery, and kissed and hug- 
ged the tabooed children, whom it was the 
object of Mary’s life to keep out of the 
way. But there was a struggle in Aunt 
Agatha’s gentle bosom when she heard of 
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the Etruscan vase and the rococo chair. 
Her heart yearned a little over the pretty 
things thus put in peril, and she had a few 
pretty things herself which were dear to 
her, and the thought of putting them in 
daily jeopardy was alarming. Her alarm, 
however, was swallowed up by a stronger 
emotion. It was natural tor a woman to 
care for such things, but it went to her 
heart to think of “ poor Francis,” once a 
hero, in such a connection. ‘“ You see he 
has nothing else to care for,” she said — and 
the fair old maiden paused and gave a tur- 
tive sigh over the poor old bachelor who 
might have been so different. “It was his 
own fault,” she added to herself, softly ; but 
still the idea of Francis Ochterlony “ wrap- 
ped up,” as Miss Seton expressed it, in 
chairs and vases, gave a shock to her gentle 
spirit. It was righteous retribution, but 
still Aunt Agatha was a woman, and pitiful. 
She was still more moved when Mary took 
her into the drawing-room, where there 
were so many beautiful things. She looked 
upon them with silent and reverent ad- 
miration, bit still not without a personal 
reference. ‘So that is all he cares for, 
now-a-days,” she said, with a sigh; and it 
was just at the same moment that Mr. 
Ochterlony, in his study disturbed by vis- 
ions of two women in his peaceable house, 
gave up his monograph on Icelandic art in 
despair. 

This, it may be said, was how Mrs. Och- 
terlony’s first experiment terminated. She 
did not leave Earlston at once, but she did 
so shortly after— without any particular 
resistance on the part of her brother-in- 
law. After Aunt Agatha’s visit, Mr. Och- 
terlony’s thoughts took a different turn. 
He was very civil to her before she left, as 
indeed it was his nature to be to all women, 
and showed her his collections, and paid 
her a certain alarmed and respectful deter- 
ence. But after that he did not do any- 
thing to detain Mary in his house. Where 
one woman was, other women were pretty 
sure to come, and nobody could tell what 
unseen visitants might enter along with 
them, to disturb a man in his occupations, 
and startle him out of his tranquillity. He 
never had the heart to resume that mono- 
psraph on Icelandic art — which was a great 
loss to the Society of Antiquaries and the 
esthetic world in general; and though he 
had no advice in particular to give to his 
sister-in-law as to her future movements, he 
did not say anything further to deter her 
from leaving Earlston. “I hope you will 
let me know what your movements are, and 





where you decide upon settling,” he said, 
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the carriage door, “ and if I can be of any 
use.” And this was how the first experi- 
ment came to an end. 

Then Mrs. Ochterlony kissed her boys 
when they were fairly out of the grey 
shadow of their uncle’s house, and shed a 
few tears over them. ‘“ Now at least I shall 
not have to keep my bonnie boys out of the 
way any more,” said Mary. But she caught 
sight again of the cheery cottage, with the 


fire burning within, and the hospitable 
door open, as she drove down to the rail- 
way; and her heart longed to alight and 
take possession, and find herself at home. 
When should she be at home ? or was there 
no such place left in the world? But hap- 
pily she had no maid, and no time to think 
or calculate probabilities—and thus she 
set out upon her second venture, among 
“ her own friends.” 








NO: MYSTERY. 


A stout young tradesman and a slender maid 
fedded, and work’d, and saved, ‘and fill’d 
their home 
Of peace with humble comforts. Trials came, 
But these were meekly borne, and yielded 


more 
Than golden profit. ’ Midst their toils and 


cares, 

Their son grew well—fair form and gentle 
soul. 

His father’s bone and muscle gave him strength ; 

er _ smooth, broad brow, serenely 

Flowing with flexile folds of silken hair — 

His mother’s eyes, instinct with quicker fire, 

Sparkled, or, wonder-struck, like lightning 
blazed. 

Love-smiles, kind counsels, God-truths, and 
sweet prayers ; 

‘Trainings to nature’s beauty ; fit-wit books ; 

Boy-mates, though rude, with ardent souls; 
and girls 

Blushing, downcast — but soon soft-voiced and 

gay: 

All inspirations, from live sources, touch’d 

His spirit — genius-kindled, glory-crown’d ; 

And, in due time, by school and college cheer’d, 

He stood revealed — the man without a peer! 

A rainbow —hushing all-eyed heaven and 
earth ; 

A comet —in the evening sky of time! 

Whose son was he? Why, that poor couple’s 
son; 

His father oft has patch’d my shoe; and she, 

His anes, with her milk-can, sought our 

oor. ; 

And who were they? God’s angels in dis- 
guise ; 

Choice body-builders ; framers of best brains ; 

Weavers of finest nerves ; soul-puritiers ; 

To whom God gave in charge that spirit-elect, 

Winning its happiest entrance to the world. 

They lived, und loved, and laboured, not to 
mend 


Old shoes, or sell fresh milk — though blest the 


ay 
When highest ranks shall be so well employ’d ! 
Their ag was their disguise : God ruled their 
ife, 
And married them to mould their peerless son! 
OK 


Philadelphia, Feb. 19, 1866. 
— North American. 


THE ONE GRAY HAIR. 


The wisest of the wise 
Listen to pretty lies, 
And love to bear them told ; 
Doubt not that Solomon 
Listened to many a one — 
Some in his youth and more when he grew old. 


I never sat among 
The choir of wisdom’s song, 
But pretty lies love I 
As much as any king — 
When youth was on the wing. 
And (must it, then, be told?) when youth had 
quite gone by. 


Alas! and I have not 
The pleasant hour forgot, 
When one pert lady said, 
“Oh, I am quite 
Bewildered with affright : 
1 see (sit quiet now) a white hair on your 
head !” 


Another, more benign, 

Drew out that hair of mine, 
And in her own dark hair 

Pretended she had found 

That one and twirled it round — 
Fair as she was, she never was so fair ! 





{Walter Savage Landor.] 
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PART III. 


“Ir was six months after the events I re- 
lated in the last chapter, when I returned 
to the Larches. My father wrote to beg 
that I would do so, for he was ill, and could 
not come tome. He gave me a painful ac- 
count of the state in which James then was, 
and for some time continued to be, and ask- 
ed me for his sake to conquer my repug- 
nance to meeting my brother. I have told 

ou how I left the Larches, Margaret, now 
Twill tell you howI returned thither. It was 
on a cold, bleak day in February, and the 
tall bare branches of the trees looked spec- 
tral, as I drove up the long avenue. Away to 
the left, were the wide-spreading fields, and 
the woods which lay between the Larches 
and Woodlee, while, to the right, in the dis- 
tance, I could see the stately pile of Carters 
Court. For a while all seemed like a dream 
to me, and I could not realize that I was 
never to pass the doors of either of the fa- 
miliar houses any more. Itseemed impossi- 
ble at that time that I ever should, and yet 

ou know, Margaret, that each, in its turn, 
heoeene my home for many on years. 

“The house was bright and cheerful 
enough, and I went at once into the libra- 
ry, where the servants told me I should find 
my father and James. They were there, 
and our meeting was over ina moment. I 
had no love for him, but the change in my 
brother shocked me. He was thin and worn, 
listless, and stooped, his once bright hair 
hung down, dank and limp, his once bright 
eye was quenched and heavy. As he lay on 
a couch by the fireside, he looked like a man 
of forty, whose life had been toilsome and 
hard, and he was not quite twenty-two. And 
this was Arthur’s doing, I was forced to 
think ; and when he rose and moved slowly 
out of the room, leaning heavily on his stick, 
I was forced to think so again. My father 
had told me all there was to be told, and I 
knew the kind of life which was to be mine 
-at the Larches. I accepted it, and though 
I was very lonely, I was not very miserable. 
A long time would have to elapse before I 
could hear from Arthur, and until then I 
I must bear all that befell as patiently as I 
could. I never folt young, I think, from the 
day I had heard the tidings which had part- 
ed us, and much of the violence, as well as 
the hopefulness of my disposition, had van- 
ished with my youthfulness. Time passed 
on, James began to regain strength, my fa- 
ther continued to lose it, and I did not hear 
from Arthur Dallas. With my books I held 
close companionship, and my father and I 
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ed to maintain anything more than civility 
with James, nor did he desire it. 
“ Algernon Carter and his wife had re- 
turned from the continent a year after their 
marriage, and were residing in London, 
whither the old lady and Rosalind had 
ne to visit them. Helen had not come to 
arters Court since her marriage, and I 
imputed her absence to her reluctance: te 
meet me, under the painful circumstances 
of the family estrangement. Occasionally, 
during my solitary rides in the autumn, I 
had met Meredith Carter, who had come 
down to the Court for the shooting, and we 
always had a friendly talk together: once I 
summoned up courage to ask him if his sis- 
ter-in-law had heard anything of her broth- 
er, and he told me she had — that Arthur 
had arrived at Bombay, and been kindly re- 
ceived by Mr. Hungerford, but that he was 
evidently restless, unsettled, ‘ wild,’ Mere- 
dith said, and the last they had heard of 
him was, that he proposed to leave his mon- 
ey in the mercantile house, to pay no fur- 
ther attention to the business himself, but 
to go into the service of one of the native 
rinces, and that with that view he had left 
ombay for Bengal, consequently they did 
not expect to hear from him for some time. 
T cannot tell you what I suffered during this 
time, in suspense, in uncertainty, in the im- 
possibility of giving him up, of placing him 
in the past of my life, while my common 
sense told me these things must be done 
sooner or later. I asked incessantly, and 
never found an answer, had he forgotten me ? 
was he altogether changed? had he not 
taken to the new life because I had no place 
in it? was his restlessness the result and re- 
lief of the same sorrow that I had to bear 
in silence and monotony, as most women 
have to endure their griefs ? 

“ T never knew any of these things, Mar- 
garet, and you would be surprised, and per- 
haps I, too, if I told you how many years [ 
continued to ask such vain questions. 
They have ceased to trouble me for a long 
time now, my dear, for I have learned to 
await the solution of these and all other 
mysteries, till the secrets of all hearts shall 
be revealed, and we shall no longer fret 
and puzzle ourselves over the enizgmas of 
our fragmentary lives. My story is draw- 
ing to a conclusion, though I was only one- 
and-twenty at the time I am speaking of 
now. I think it was two years after our 
great trouble, when one day my father told 
me he had written to Algernon Carter. 
James was now entirely recovered, but his 
nervousness, timidity, and gloom still re- 
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got on very well together. I never pretend- 


mained, also the appearance of being much 
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older than he really was. It seemed to be 
agreed now, that he was never to under- 
take any profession or occupation, but, at 
my father’s death, was to live on his share of 
the proceeds of the sale of the Larches, and 
such other my my father should 
die’ possessed of. y elder brother had 
married the young widow of a rich Calcut- 
ta merchant, a Scotch lady, of good birth, 
and, I believe, good looks, and had hand- 
somely resigned all claim on my father’s 
estate. John had spoken of coming to Eng- 
land, but, as it happened, he never did 
come. He survived my father only five 
years, and left a daughter and an infant son. 
I believe they were both sent to England, but 
my brother’s widow never sought out any of 
our family, or held any intercourse with 
them. The son must be twenty-five, and 
the daughter a few year oldersnow. ButI 
am wandering from my story, Margaret, 

though with a purpose. I want you to un- 
derstand the position of my father’s affairs, 
and my friendlessness when he told me he 
had written to Algernon Cartér, requesting 
him to come to the Larches at his earliest 

convenience, after his return to Carters 
Court, which, as he learned from Douglas, 
was expected shortly. The letter was di- 
rected to Algernon Carter’s town address, 

and mentioned that my father and myself 
were alone at the Larches. In fact, James 

had gone to Bath. In about a week after 
the dispatch of this letter, I observed the 

smoke rising from the long disused chim- 

neys of Carters Court, and the following 
day, when I returned from my afternoon’s 
ride, the butler informed me that Mr. Car- 
ter was with the squire. 

“ Alvernoh went away without asking 
to see me, and my father andI did not meet 
until dinger was announced. My father was 
thoughtful and silent during dinner, and I 
merely ventured to ask him if Helen were 
at Carters Court. 

“* Yes,’ he said; ‘and I am sorry to say 
she is in very bad health. Did you ever 
hear of her having met with an accident in 
Paris, Anne, the year after her marriage ?’ 

“T had not heard anything concerning 
Helen, but in the most general way, of her 
travels and her residence in London, since 
the gulf had opened, on one side of which 
my brother and I sto@d, and on the other 
she and hers. I told my father so, shortly 
and constrainedly, and then a long silence 
came, which I had not courage to break ; 
but something in his manner impressed me 
painfully, and I watched him closely all that 
evening. My father was an old man then, 
amd he did not carry his years well. He had 
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married late in life, and my earliest recol- 
lection of him was as quite a middle-aged- 
man. At this time he had pet seventy 
years, and had long been sufficiently infirm 
to make it no matter of surprise to me that 
he should feel and acknowledge the ap- 

roach of the end. As I sat and watched 

im slumbering heavily in his chair that 
evening, I felt that it was drawing near. It 
was nearly time to separate for the night, 
when he awoke, and called me to his side. 
I went at once, and he said to me, very 
gently,'and with the same tone of compassion 
in which he had spoken on another memo- 
rable day : 

“* Annie, I told you long ago that I had 
meng Algernon Carter your guardian. 

ou are now too old to need one, but he 
will be your protector, and you will reside 
at Carters Court when I aim gone.’ 

“TI made some gestyre, uttered some 
sound of dissent, but he continued : 

“ «My dear, here is a letter from Helen 
Carter. There is no reason now why you 
should keep aloof from the only friends it is 
in my power to leave you. I thought it 
better that you should hear from me, rather 
than from any other person, that Arthur 
Dallas is married.’ 

* Tdo not know now what Isaid, Margaret, 
or how I got out of the room ; but I remem- 
ber that, when I found myself in my own 
apartment, I sat for a long time with He- 
len’s letter in my hand, unable to read it. 
I don’t think I felt any anger or resentment. 
I am sure I never would have said or 
thought there was any breach of faith to 
me in Arthur's marriage, but I was stunned 
by the sense of strangeness, of something 
like impossibility. The blank seemed deep- 
er and wider; and f stood within it, more 
isolated than ever—more mournfully 
alone. 

“ Helen’s letter was warmly affectionate. ° 
She spoke of her health and I was shocked 
to learn that she was now wholly confined 


to her sofa, and never likely to be better. ° 


She earnestly entreated me to accede to 
my father’s wishes, and sanction any ar- 
rangements which might be made between 
him and Algernon ; referred slightly to Ar- 
thur’s marriage; mentioned that there was 
no probability of his return to England for 
many years; and ended by saying that she 
felt truly happy now that the severance be-» 
tween us was at anend. I pondered over 
this letter with very mingled feelings, and 
wondered at the strangeness of my fate. 
Arthur married and happy. Helen married 
and happy, and I— but I need not pojnt 
the contrast, Margaret ; it is as plain in all 
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its details before your mind as it then was 
before mine. You can read the story by the 
light of your own domestic happiness, my 
dear. Long may it shine upon you! 

“T had but Tittle time to ponder, or to 
fret, or in any way to think or trouble about 
myself; for the following day death set his 
foot within the house, and before the third 
evening had closed in, my father was no 
more. We had not time to communicate 
with my brother James until all was over. 
He then returned to the Larches, and he 
and Algernon Carter met, with grave polite- 
ness. On the day of my father’s funeral, I 
went to Carters Court, where I was receiv- 
ed by Helen, with all her old affection and 
eagerness. The business matters in which 
Algernon and James were associated 
brought them constantly in contact for some 
time ; but my brother and I seldom met. I 
led a peaceful life at Carters Court, and my 
double load of grief was not insupportable. 
I came to feel that a great deal of my life 
had been gotten through, and gotten over, 
and was done with; and when one gains 
that state of feeling, life is very much easier 
than before. In due time the Larches was 
sold, and I learned what my future position 
in pecuniary affairs was to be. At my spe- 
cial request, my father had left James and 
myself equal shares in the proceeds of his 
property, and had foregone his resolution 
of deducting the sums paid in the gambling 
transaction. No money could lessen or 
undo the evil which my brother had done 
me; but it might have the power to kee 
him out of harm, and I pitied his wea 
health, shattered nerves, and the regrets 
for which I gave him credit, very probably 
undeserved. When, a year afterwards, he 
married, my own circumstances having un- 
dergone a change, I yielded £100 a year of 
my income to him, and after his death, as 
perhaps you know, I charged myself with 
the education of your husband and his broth- 
ers, for he had contrived to get through all 
he had, and his widow was and is depend- 
ent upon her own family, and the gene- 
rosity of her sons. I am looking a good way 
ahead of my story here, Margaret ; but I do 
so because it is the last I shall have to say 
of my brother James. We met very rarely 
after our father’s death—not more than 
half a dozen times in all —and I had the 
merest acquaintance with his wife. 

“ Well, I lived on at Carters Court, and 
the friendship which united me to it was 
never broken. We formed a quiet house- 


hold, and the names of Arthur Dallas and 
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remember to this hour, the thrill with which 
I once took out of the postbag a letter in‘ 
his familiar hand, addressed to Helen. His 
sister heard from him but seldom, and not 
very satisfactorily. After a time she would 
read some of his letters.to me, and the old 
cheery, sanguine spirit shone out in them 
all, sometimes with a touch of recklessness. 

“He wrote with the warmest affection to 
Helen, and once or twice he mentioned me. 
There was something in the tone of those 
passages which hurt me. ‘If Anne has 
not long ago forgotten an unlucky dog like 
me,’ he would say, or‘ you do not tell me 
whether Anne is married; I hope she is, 
and happily ;’ and again, when writing of 
my father’s death, which he did with much 
feeling and solemnity, he alluded to my 
residence at Carters Court. ‘So you and 
Anne are together again,’ he said; ‘quite a 
renewal of old times. Only a bad third 
wanted; perhaps I am not missed so much 
at grand old Carters, as I should be on the 
terrace at Woodlee.’ That letter made my 
rebellious heart sore for many a day. After 
that I avoided hearing of his letters, and I 
think they became less frequent. 

“Helen and Algernon did not say much 
about Arthur’s wife, but I had very early 
conceived an idea that they did not ap- 
prove of his marriage. Helen had no 
children, and Arthur was childless for a 
considerable time. At length the news of 
the birth of a son came. - I remember that 
time very well, for it was just then we be- 
gan to fear Helen was not to be left long 
amongst us. Another circumstance made 
the time memorable to me. ’ 

‘“ Meredith Carter, who had been much 
at home of late, asked me to marry him. 
He was a good, grave, matter-of-fact man, 
four years younger than Algernon, and who 
looked ten years older. I liked and es- 
teemed him, and he did not ask, nor desire 
to receive, nor propose to bestow, any 
warmer feeling than liking and esteem. 
Somehow, his proposal gave me a painful 
shock, not of surprise, for I thought he had 
cherished such an intention for some time, 
but I had never realized jthe idea that I 
could ever marry, and now, all of a sudden, 
the extreme advisability of my doing so 
made it apparent to me that I must. I . 
asked a little time to consider, and I con- 
sulted Helen. That was a strange consul- 
tation, with all that was in our memories 
of the unforgotten past. ‘If you could, 
Anne, it would be best, I think. You will 
be very lonely when I am gone, and you 
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his wife were rarely spoken amongst us. I 


could not remain here unless you married 
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either Meredith or Algernon.’ I remember | brown eyes dancing with youthful glee, and 
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the smile on her sweet face, as she.spoke, 
as freshly as if I saw it now. 

“We were married, Meredith Carter 
and I, quite privately and quietly, and we 
remained at Carters Court, where our 
presence could not, indeed be, dispensed 
with. I was still a young woman, when I 
married my old friend, and he was not a 
young man; but the difference between us 
was Only nominal, as we were perfectly well 
matched. Meredith Carter was a lieuten- 
ant-colonel when we were married, and 
shortly afterwards he retired from the ser- 
vice. 

“ My story is nearly told, Margaret, but 
the few haldente that remain are full of 
sorrow. The first news of Arthur Dallas 
that reached us after my marriage was that 
his son was dead. They were living in an 
unhealthy climate, the child was naturally 
delicate, and it faded and drooped _ 
There had been plans for sending the little 
creature home, when it should be old 
enough to bear the journey, but that time 
had never come. In the course of the fol- 
lowing year Helen died. So gradually, so 
gently, so happily, with so much resignation 
and hopefulness, with such sweet Christian 
peace, that her departure scarcely seemed 
terrible, and her dead face looked like that 
of a child-angel. Ihave seen some mortals, 
Margaret, who have seemed to put on im- 
mortality before their time, and Helen was 
one of these. 

“ < ge Carter wrote to Arthur Dal- 
las, telling him of the affliction which had 
céme upon us all, but he never received a 
reply. After some time he went to Lon- 
don, and on his return he told Colonel Car- 
ter, who very gently and feelingly commu- 
nicated the intelligence to me, that Arthur’s 
career had been for some time unprosper- 
ous, and that his wife had disgraced and 
left him. We had never learned much 
about this lady, except that she was very 
handsome, and about his own age, and that 
she had met him at Calcutta, but of her 
family or antecedents we knew nothing. I 
felt this moe ly, far more than his 
marriage. Alf my heart turned to him in 
his trouble. 

“ Colonel Carter was not a man of senti- 
ment, but he .had honest and kindly feel- 
ings, and he sincerely compassionated the 
‘poor boy,’ as he persisted in calling Ar- 
thur. And, indeed, I think we all regarded 
him very much in the same light. I found 
it hard to picture him to myself as a world- 
worn, sunburnt man; I always saw the 
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the black curls stirred with the summer 
wind. — 

“ Algernon wrote again and again to 
Arthur, but he never heard from him, and 
no inquiries which were made -prospered. 
Old Mr. Dallas survived his daughter but 
a short time, and Algernon brought his 
mother-in-law to live at Quarters Court. 
When time had softened Algernon’s grief, 








and he felt that he could bear our absence, | 


Colonel Carter and I went into Gloucester- 


shire, to Oakridge, where the property | 


which he had inherited from his mother, 


was situated. I had never seen this place, ' 


but I knew that my husband had bequeath- 
ed it to me by his will, which he made 
when he abandoned the hope of children. 
I never wished for a child, Margaret, and I 
have often reproached myself that I sym- 
pathised so little with his disappointment, 
which never exhibited itself in any unkind- 
ness or coldness to me. JI know you wish 
to ask me if I was happy, Margaret, and I 
cannot exactly tell you. Every one forms 
some particular theory of happiness, and 
if his life does not exactly fit it, he thinks 
he is unhappy. But our daily life is a posi- 
tive thing, and our theories are all unsub- 
stantial, and really affect it or us very little. 
In every particular, my lot was different 
to that I had pictured to myself in the 
waking dreams dreamed on that stone ter- 
race at Woodlee. 

“My husband and ,Algernon were my 
only friends. My father, my brother John, 
and Helen were all gone; of John’s widow 
and children I knew nothing, and James 
was nothing to me. Colonel Carter’s ample 
means enabled me to use my own income 
as I chose, and I chose to spend a large 
portion of it on James’s children, before 
and after his death. He never expressed 
any desire to see me, and we were quite 
nnaware that the effects of his former ill- 
ness were again manifesting themselves, 
until his condition had become hopeless. I 
had not seen him for more than ten years 
before his death, which, by a strange coinci- 
dence, was almost simultaneous with that 
of his hated rival, and our beloved brother, 
Algernon. 

“ Thad few intimates in my girlhood, and 
fewer in my middle age; my husband and 
I visited our neighbours, indeed, in Glou- 
cestershire, and duly went through the 
somewhat ponderous hospitalities in fashion 
in the county, but we were quiet people, 
and had no intimates but our brother and 
each other. The years -which succeeded 
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our marriage were very peaceful and very 
lonely, and I do not think I ever felt vivid- 
ly interested in anything. 

“ No communication of any kind reached 
us from Arthur Dallds, we never had any 
clue to the ultimate fate of his guilty and 
unhappy wife, and his mother died in the 
conviction that her beloved son had perished 
in some unknown region of that foreign 
land, which seemed doubly strange and dis- 
tant, even in those little removed days. 
My nephew James, your husband, was just 
fifteen when his father died, and the same 
post which brought us the intelligence, 
summoned my husband to Carters Court 
by the alarming news of Algernon’s sudden 
illness. He had been with us a little time 
before, and it had been arranged that we 
should spend the winter at Carters Court. 
The Carters were a short-lived family, but 
I had remarked to my husband that I hoped 
he and Algernon would break the charm or 
spell, and live to the old age that had been 
denied to their forefathers — but this was 
not to be. 

“ Loneliness had been decreed as my lot, 
and the last fiat soon went forth. i ac- 
companied Colonel Carter to Somersetshire, 
and we found Algernon rapidly sinking un- 
der a bad type of fever, which had been 
for some weeks awfully prevalent and fatal 
in the neighbourhood. He could just re- 
cognise us, and died on the third day after 
our arrival. On the evening of his death 
my husband was taken ill, and within a 
fortnight I was alone in the world, and Car- 
ters Court had passed into the possession of 
strangers.” 

So this was Aunt Anne’s story — this was 
the solution of the mystery of the picture 
and her emotion. When she had concluded, 
she sat silent for a time, leaning on the 
table, and covering her face with her fair 
slender hands. After a little I said, “ And 

ou, Aunt Anne, did you, too, think Arthur 
allas was dead ?” 

She removed her hand, and turned her 
a face to me as she answered, “ No, 
Margaret, I did not. I never had the rest, 
the inward quiet, which would have come 
with such a conviction. My dear, one is 
very peaceful when one’s beloved are gath- 
ered into the fold; while they are wander- 
ing where the wolves may come and the 
storms must, love is restless and uneasy, 
separation is torturing, and apprehension 
terrible. God had given all my beloved 
sleep but him. I felt that, or Ishould have 
mourned for him with a solemn peace and 
thankfulness, as I mourned for them. I 
might never have known where his grave 
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had been made, but the whole green earth 
would have looked like that spot, to me 
sacred and beautiful — for that somewhere 
in its bosom he slept. But I knew he was 
not dead; and now; since yesterday, all 
things are changed. I have received his 
message; I have accepted his trust. His 
child is my child; my home ishers. I won- 
der if he kuew that I had bought Wood- 
lee; but no doubt Winifred will be able to 
tell us that.” 

The practical nature of Aunt Anne’s 
mind was at once beginning to exhibit it- 
self. She did not dwell upon this point, 
but put it away from her as a matter to be 
decided in its time and turn, and left it 
there. 
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My husband and I sat up very late that 
night, talking over the story of Aunt 
Anne’s early life, and discussing the strange 
occurrences of the last few days. Mrs. 
Carter had given me permission to relate 
the main incidents of her narrative to 
James, but she had said with dry signifi- 
cance, “ You had better be rather vague 
about my brother, Margaret. De Mortuis 
you know in all cases, but particularl 
where people in law are concerned, is al- 
ways safe.” I acted on the suggestion, 
and as my dear James is not vehemently 
curious, and has a lazy liking for tak.ng 
things for granted, he did not receive any 
other impression from the story than one of 
sympathy with Aunt Anne, in her life-long 
sorrow, and admiration of the tranquil for- 
titude with which it had been endured. 

When we had said our say on all that re- 
garded her, we began to think and talk of 
Arthur Dallas’s daughter, the “ Miss Wini- 
fred” of Mrs. Devlin, the beautiful young 
lady who had started up so suddenly and 
unaccountably, to. fill henceforth, no doubt, 
an important place in our lives, and mate- 
rially to influence the destinies of ourselves 
and our children. James asked me to 
describe her again, and when I had done 
so, he said, with something rather sad in his 
tone : 

“ And what did Aunt Anne exactly say 
were her intentions with regard to her ?” 

“ She did not exactly say anything, James,” 
I replied; “ but the general terms in which 
she spoke, said much. J have told you her 
words —‘ his child is my child, my house is 
hers.’” 

I watched his face rather nervously; I 
knew what he must be thinking of; but I 
did not like to acknowledge that such 
thoughts were natural, were inevitable even 
in my James’s noble and disinterested heart. 
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Did I not share them? did I not remember 
our walk and our talk of the foregoing 
evening, and the last words my husband had 
said about taking care of Woodlee, and im- 
proving the property for Jamie? To be 
sure I shared his thoughts. Of course a 
sharp and unconquerable pang of disap- 
ep passed through my heart as I 

ade all such hopes and plans a final adieu ; 
but I did not shrink from acknowledging in 
myself what I could not endure to discern 
in him. I know myself to be interested and 
little-minded, and to have a keen eye to the 
main chance; I am perfectly aware that I 
regard wealth and good fortune of every 
kind as the desert of my husband and chil- 
dren; that I consider them a right indeed, 
only alienable by an oversight of Provi- 
dence, aided by human injustice, and that 
I am incapable of anything like large gene- 
ralizations; but then I am accustomed to 
my own littleness, and I never expect to be 
greater. But James—such an heroic be- 
ing as James —such an entirely exception- 
al and unheard-of attorney! I watched 
him, I repeat, nervously, as he gazed out in- 
to the summer night, and his fingers moved 
dreamily upon the table, as though they still 
held the habitual pen. 

“ Maggie,” he said at length, rather sud- 
denly, “I hope Aunt Anne is not going to 
do anything foolishly precipitate about this 
young girl. It would be very sad if any fur- 
ther disappointment were in store for her.” 

I looked at him curiously, but with a 
sense of relief. He was not, then, thinking 
of how this matter would affect us, but of 
how it might influence her. I could not em- 
ulate, but I did admire him. 

“Maggie,” he said, “I must speak to 
Aunt Anne myself. ‘This is acase in which 
she ought to be advised, and when I have 
ascertained her mind about it, I think I 
shall propose to go and call on the solicitor 
who managed Captain Dallas’s affairs, and 
investigate this young lady’s position thor- 
oughly, before Aunt Anne sees her, or com- 
mits herself in any way.” 

I agreed with my husband that this would 
be a fit and p proposition for him to 
make, and then I asked him, rather hesi- 
tatingly, if he did not feel a little disap- 
pointed about the disposition of Woodlee. 

“ We counted our possessions, in anticipa- 
tion, a little too confidently, James,” I said ; 
““who could have supposed that, so soon 
after our conversation, all our hopes would 
have been dissipated by so strange a chance ; 
and that chance brought about, indirectly, 
by myself, too.” 

James smiled, and said, quietly, “ You 
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are the last person in the world, Margaret, 
to take a small view of things naturally, and 
you do so in this instance only because you 
think I had a hankering after Woodlee, and 
perhaps I had. But Ido not grudge Aunt 
the first true happiness her possessions have 
brought her, coming so late, too, at the 
eleventh hour. And this orphan girl, I 
could not be envious of her. finding a home 
and a provision, even if it does interfere 
with our Jamie. We must remember, thank- 
fully, that our children will not need to find 
a réfuge with strangers.” 

There was something so calm and strong 
and peaceful in his tone, that I felt almost 
rebuked and held my peace. 

On the following day, James had a long 
interview with Mrs. Carter, at which I was 
not present. She deputed him to call on 
Captain Dallas’s solicitor, Mr. Newman, in 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, and prom- 
ised to dine with us, and receive his report. 
She had few traces of her illness left, and 
the weather was exquisitely fine, so there 
was not risk in her leaving the house. Aunt 
Anne arrived before James, and she and I 
had a long talk while we waited for him. 
Nothing of importance was said, however ; 
we merely discussed over and over again the 
story she had told me, and I learned the 
particulars of Aunt Anne’s conversation 
with Mrs. Devlin. Our good little friend 
had been greatly delighted and affected 
when Mrs. Carter told her that Miss Wini- 
fred’s father had been her friend in early 
youth, and that her young favourite should 
be in future her especial care. Under the 
circumstances, Mrs. Devlin had considered 
herself privileged to add all in her power 
to Mrs. Carter’s sources of information, and 
had brought her all the books left in her 
charge by Captain Dallas’s daughter, and 
the photograph which I had seen. The 


dead man’s name was written by his own ~ 


hand in each of the volumes, and many 
were enriched with notes also in his writing. 
These were principally books of Eastern 
travel, and works on ethnological subjects. 

“I could trace a good deal of his life 
and most of his studies by their silent 
witness, my dear,” said Aunt Anne, “ and I 
am glad to think he liked and took an in- 
terest in the distant lands he lived in. It 
must have been easier for him to bear all 
the troubles of his life, when he cultivated 
his mind, and concentrated it upon his busi- 
ness and its associations.” 

There was“ nononsense” about Aunt Anne. 
She was capable of entertaining, and indeed 
had nourished one engrossing and abiding 
sentiment throughout her life, never suffer- 
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ing it to interfere with her discharge of her 
duties indeed, but never shaking off. its in- 
fluence. But she did not for a moment 
imagine, or seek to persuade herself, that 
Arthur Dallas had imitated her in this 
respect. They had each married, but under 
circumstances presumably altogether differ- 
ent. His had been a marriage so impru- 
dent, so ill-judged, that there could be no 
doubt of its having been a love-match, while 
in hers, there had been no such sentiment, 
and no assumption or pretence of it. She en- 
deavoured to read the story of his life, not 
to find an undercurrent of remembrance of 
herself'in it, not for the purpose of persuading 
herself that she had had an abiding though 
unacknowledged place in it; but with a 
simple, honest, loving purpose, the natural 
desire of the heart to know all that can be 
known of the object which has filled it with 
a vague and dreamy presence, haunting but 
unsatisfying for so long. 

After dinner, James gave us an account 
of his interview with Mr. Newman. That 
gentleman had received his communication 
courteously but cautiously, and had informed 
him, that his acquaintance with the late Cap- 
tain Dallas had been of recent date, and 
had not extended to any knowledge of his 
family circumstances. There had never 
been any mention of Captain Dallas’s wife, 
and Mr. Newman had no knowledge of her 
fate or existence. He concluded, as the 
will which he had drawn up had made no 
allusion to her, that she must be dead. He 
had listened attentively to James’s state- 
ment of the former relations between the 
families of Carter and Dallas, and had ex- 
pressed his pleasure in learning that the or- 
phan girl, for whom he had expressed a 
strong regard, had found friends whose in- 
terest in her would be traditional as well as 
active. He confirmed the impression which 
Mrs. Devlin had conveyed of Winifred’s des- 
titute condition, informing my husband that 
there had not been more than twenty pounds 
remaining of the small sum in the girl’s pos- 
session, when all expenses had been paid, 
and her arrangements for taking the situa- 
tion in which she was now living made. 
Mrs. Devlin had been quite correct in her 
supposition that the Captain had no suspi- 
cion of the heartless robbery of which his 
orphan daughter was destined to be the vic- 
tim, the investigation rendered necessary 
by his death brought the facts tolight. Mr. 
Newman had taken some trouble to ascer- 
tain the. eligibility of the position which 
Winitred had accepted, and had heard from 
her twice, in pursuance of his request that 
she would write to him. 
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“ He is a tough, dry old file,” said James, 
not without a lawyer’s lurking admiration 
of such professional toughness and dryness, 
“and horribly methodical. He had the 
pretty little letters filed, as if they had been 
office accounts, and endorsed in red ink. 
I should have liked to read them, but he 
made no move that way, merely turned 
them ‘over with his long pale finger, and 
mentioned the date of each. I saw the 
sloping elegant handwriting though, and 
the violet-tinted paper, with a rationally 
broad black edge, none of your unmitigated 
woe advertisements, and I am sure Miss 
Dallas is a lady.” 

I smiled. James was growing enthusi- 
astic like myself, and with less reason, for I 
had really seen her, whereas he had only 
seen her letters at a distance. 

“ And now, Aunt Anne,” continued her 
nephew, briskly, “it only remains to be 
settled how we are to tell the young lady 
the good news in store for her. My notion 
is that you should write to her, and let me 

lay postman. I can spare a day very well 
just now, and I could go down to Leaming- 
ton by the early train, see_ Miss Dallas, and 
get back in the evening. I think this would 

less agitating for her than getting a let- 
ter from you without any preparation, and 
would have a better effect on the people 
with whom she is, of whom I have not 
formed a particularly high opinion. Will 
you give me this commission, p Da Anne?” 
he said. “I should dearly like to see Miss 
Winifred when she learns what is the legacy 
her father has left her.” 

My husband spoke eagerly, with a height- 
end colour and animated voice. Aunt Anne 
watched him with a strange look, as if her 
mind were less oceupied with what she was 
saying than with some speculative subject. 
A satisfied assenting smile passed over her 
face as she said, 

“You are right, James; and I will be 
very grateful to you if you will do as you 
propose. I will write the letter to-morrow. 
Could you go to Leamington on the day 
after ?” 

“ Certainly, Aunt Annef* he answered. 

Mrs. Carter’s brougham came for her at 
ten o’clock. The summer night was beauti- 
ful. I had not been out all day, so James 
proposed that we should see Aunt Anne 
home, and walk back. When we reached 
Mrs. Devlin’s house, she opened the door, 
and received us with her usual cheery wel- 
come. I exchanged a few words with her, 
and as she passed in at the door, Aunt Anne 
said, “Do you know whether any one 
called since I went out, Mrs. Devlin ?” 
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“Not on you, ma’am,” she answered; 
“but there was a young gentleman here 
asking for Miss Winifred. I was busy in 
the shop, and Hannah never came for me, 
but just gave him her address, and he went 
off, and said nothing more.” 

“ T wonder who he is,” said Aunt Anne. 
“ Did he give his name, Mrs. Devlin ?” 

“ No, ma’am; he did not.” 

James saw Mrs. Carter the next day, 
and received the credentials of his mission 
to Leamington. He and I talked a great 
deal over its meaning and its manner, and 
speculated upon the feelings with which 

jinifred Dallas would receive Aunt Anne’s 
letter. James was rather given to laugh- 
ing at me for laying what he called an un- 
due stress upon personal appearance, and 
accrediting persons endowed with beauty 
with every good and pleasant quality ; so I 
did not say all I thought of what the young 
girl was likely to prove. All James’s quiet 
ridicule of my weakness in this respect has 
utterly failed to convince me. I still 
believe handsome people to be good and 
amiable, and like them by instinct, while it 
requires thorough conviction and long ex- 
perience of the virtues and merits of ugly 
ones to induce me to receive them into the 
shrine of my affections. I do not say quite 
so much about it as I used, but I think the 
more. We decided that my husband 
should send in his name on his arrival at 
Monthermer Park —such was the rather 
—- name of the residence of Miss 

allas’s employers — stating his profession, 
and requesting a private interview with the 
young lady. 

“Tam sure Mrs. Montague Vicars is a 
horrid woman,” said James, candidly.. “I 
entirely share Aunt Anne’s prejudice 
against her; and I think the incident of the 
bird is sufficient foundation for it. So I 
don’t want to have anything to do with 
her.” 

“ Yes, James,” I said; “but do be civil, 
my dear. We cannot tell how things may 
turn out yet; and one may as well avoid 
ereating any unpleasantness for the poor 
girl while she “has to stay there —as of 
course she must for a little, until things are 
settled.” 

“Oh, of course,” replied James. “I 
never thought of anything else; and I 
especially warned Aunt Anne against being 
too impulsive.” 

The hours of my husband’s absence 
seemed unusually long. He left London 
by the earliest train, and of course could 
not return until late in the evening. We 
had agreed that it would be better to leave 
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Aunt Anne to her own society and her own 
thoughts, and so I did not visit her during 
James’s absence, though I longed to do so, 
and found the time hang heavily on my 
hands. I do not think the children had 
ever been so “ fractious” and troublesome 
as on that particular day, which Nurse also 
selected for enjoying an incapacitating fit of 
toothache, so that I had them, in the fullest 
sense of the term, “all to myself.” I was 
thankful when the evening had come, and 
they were in their little beds, and I had 
leisure to sit down and think of James and 
his mission, and wonder how he had ful- 


filled it. 


When the summer night had completely - 


fallen, I retired to my own room, and 
seated myself in an arm-chair close to the 
window, and fell to pondering upon Wini- 
fred Dallas and Mrs. Montague Vicars, and 
thinking whether Aunt Anne and the des- 
olate young girl would get on well together, 
and how things would arrange themselves. 
I indulged myself in making a fancy sketch 
of Mrs. Montague Vicars (of course not in 
the least resembling that lady), and found 
that the scene of Tom Pinch’s decisive in- 
terview with his sister at Camberwell re- 
curred rather forcibly and suggestively to 
my memory. “If James should find out 
that this woman positively ill-treats’ or 
tyrannizes over the girl he will not stand 
it,” I said to myself. “ For all his lawyer- 
like ways and cautions to Aunt Anne about 
deliberating well, and not committing her- 
self to any course of action with respect to 
Miss Dallas, I know very well James will 
do something impulsive and desperate if he 
finds her unhappy.” 

These thoughts were passing through my 
mind, when a cab rumbled slowly up to the 
door, with the heavy rumble of a “four- 
wheeler,” not the alert  celerity of a 
“hansom.” “Ah!”I thought, “that is 
not James; he would never come in any- 
thing but a hansom.” But I was wrong ; 
for after a few minutes’ delay I heard his 
quick step on the stairs, and my husband 
came hurridly into the room. 

“ Maggie,” he said, “ here I am; and I 
have not come alone.” 

“ Not come alone, James!” Isaid; “ who 
is with you ?” 

“ Winifred Dallas,” he answered. “J 
have left her in the drawing-room. Come 
down and receive her kindly, Maggie. 
Don’t look so astonished, dear; it is just 
what we agreed was not on any account to 
be done, I know. It is just the impulsive 
proceeding that was to be avoided; but 
oh! Mag, if you had only seen Mrs. Mon- 
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tague Vicars — sucha tartar. ‘Crim,’ you 
know, as McDermott said of his partner’s 
wife, you could not have helped it any more 
thanI could. But come down-stairs. Rus- 
sell has been told to get the spare room 
ready; and when the poor tired child is 
gone to bed, I will tell you all about it.” 

I was so utterly taken by surprise that I 
could not give expression to my feelings, 
and I did not try to do so. I accompanied 
James in meek silence to the drawing-room, 
and there, standing by the ottoman, in the 
full glare of the light, I saw the beautiful 
young girl of whom I had had a momentary 
glimpse when she was Mrs. Devlin’s lodger. 
Pale, agitated, tired, and evidently fright- 
ened, she was yet exceedingly beautiful ; 
and, as the rich crimson colour rushed over 
her pale face at the sight of me, it lent a 
brilliance to her appearance which ef- 
fectually combated the sombre effect of her 
heavy black dress and the close crape 
bonnet, which imprisoned her rich dark 
hair. I took her hand and bade her a 
kindly welcome, to which she vainly at- 
tempted torep!y. The next moment she 
was sobbing on my bosom. 

I had seen Winifred safely deposited in her 
bed; and having positively interdicted all 
attempts of talking on her part, had re- 
turned to my husband, whom I found 
pacing the drawing-room from end to end, 
and as impatient to narrate as I was to hear 
his adventures. 

“ Well,” he said, “is she all right ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” I replied, “ she is happy, com- 
fortable, and sleepy ; and I am in an agony 
of curiosity to hear how all this happened, 
and how you came to do anything so im- 
prudent. Do tell me all about it.” 

“ Just what I want to do,” said he. 
“ This affair has a very unexpected complica- 
tion in it, [assure you, Maggie. I need say 
nothing about my journey, that was all as 
usual: the morning papers and the “ Satur- 
day” lasted me till I got to Leamington, 
and there I took a fly and drove (direct to 
Monthermer Park. Such a park, Maggie! 
You might as well call our back-garden a 
pleasure-ground, or the mignonette box a 
conservatory. Itis nothing more than a 
prettyish detached villa, with an acre of 
brand-new shrubbery, and a great deal of 
stucco “ fixings.” I’m particular, because 
. the place is an index to the people. Small, 
low, vividly green gates, and a curved 
drive, fondly supposed to represent all the 
dignity of distance ; a monstrously heavy 
door, studded with nails of the Newgate 

attern, and opened by a page who might 
be own brother to Mrs. Wittitterly’s ‘ Al- 
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phonse.’ This young gentleman replied to 
my request to see Miss Dallas by present- 
ing asalver for the reception of my card, 
and then ushered me into a bgck drawing- 
room. I sat down and looked at the 
furniture, dirty chintz, and the pictures, 
dubious water-colour, at the carpet, cheap 
tapestry; and was contemplating a card- 
basket, wherein were displayed some very 
venerable specimens of pasteboard, when I 
heard a voice in the adjoining room exclaim, 
in anything but pleasant accents: 

“¢ Stay, Miss Dallas; I will see this per- 
son.’ Something was murmured in reply, 
and then the voice said, ‘It was quite un- 
derstood that I do not allow followers, and 
Mr. Pennifold was made aware of that 
yesterday. You will remain where you 
are if you please.’ 

“¢The deuce I was,’ thought I; ‘ why, 
how should Iknow anything about you, or 
you about me?’ Then the door opened, 
and in walked the owner of the voice. 
Such a woman, Maggie! I should have 
run away in four-and-twenty hours if I had 
been her companion. A tall, gawky, 
slouching, untidy woman: with gogole- 
eyes, bleared and blind-looking: with a 
large purposeless nose and a long upper- 
lip, and a mouth which expressed brainless 
egotism, if ever mouth did: with untidy 
hair rolled into flat curls on each side of 
her flat unmeaning forehead: with a flat 
bust, and a flat waist, and flat hands, and, 
Iam certain, flat feet, though I am happy 
to say I, did not see them;—a woman 
dressed in shabby finery, black flounced silk, 
rusty and crumpled, with a jacket badly 
made, and collar crookedly put on.” 

James always had a marvellous eye for 
the details of women’s dress, and was in- 
sufferably quick at finding out if one 
wanted brushing, or had on cleaned gloves, 
or a “second best ” bonnet; so that I was 
not at all surprised at the accuracy of his 
description. 

“Charming creature,” said I! “Mrs. 
Montague Vicars, of course; do go on 
James.” 

“ She put up her gold-rimmed eye-zlass, 
and looked at me _ deliberately, with 
out the slightest sign of salutation; but by 
degrees, as she mastered the details of my 
appearance, I supposed, with some surprise 
depicted in her countenance, which was of 
a kind that turned every expression into a 
caricature, I bowed profoundly, and waited 
for her to speak. 

“¢ You are Mr. Pennifold, I presume,’ 
she said, in a tone which was almost of- 
fensive. 
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«“«That is my name, madam,’ [ replied, 
‘and my business here is with Miss Dallas 
— a young lady who resides with you, as I 
understand.’ I spoke with considerable 
stiffness, and standing, my hat in my 
hand. 

“*T am quite aware of the nature of 
nm business with Miss Dallas,’ she said, 

aying an imbecile emphasis on the word ; 
‘ but you were informed yesterday that I do 
not permit my companions to receive male 
visitors.’ I could give you no idea of the 
impertinence of the tone in which she said 
this. It concentrated all the petty tyranny 
of amean mind — all the low, spiteful envy 
of acontemptible nature. I gazed at the 
woman in profound amazement, and said, 
as respectfully as I could, 

“« There must be some mistake, madam. 
I never received any such intimation from 
you. I have never seen Miss Dallas, and I 
presume she is wholly unaware of my ex- 
istence.’ 

“*You sent in your card, sir, with the 
name, Mr. James Pennifold, upon it; and 
T tell youthat Miss Dallas had an inter- 
view with Mr. James Pennifold yesterday, 
and that I forbade its repetition; and if 
you are not that person; why do you make 
use of his name ?’ 

“She was fast working herself into a 
rage, the bones in her scraggy throat were 
working, and her unpleasant, bleared eyes 
assumed an expression of angry spite 
which .you could scarcely have supposed 
them capable of: I did not in the least un- 
derstand what she was driving at; but I 
was determined to see Miss Dallas, and re- 
solved tocut this fury short, so I said, as 
curtly as possible, 

“¢I do not comprehend your remark, 
madam, but that does not matter. I do 
not use any one’s name butmy own. Iam 
James Pennifold, solicitor, of Furnival’s 
Inn, and I come here, accredited by the 
solicitor to the late Captain Dallas, a gentle- 
man from whom you received references on 
behalf of Miss Dallas, on important and 
private business concerning that young lady. 
May I request permission to see her with- 
out loss of time ?’ 

“¢ Then, sir, said she, in a weak screech, 
‘You are ngt Miss Dallas’s lover ?’ 

“* Madam,’ I stammered, ‘ what can you 
age mean? Iam not Miss Dallas’s or 

liss Anybody’s lover !’ 

“ «T don’t understand this, sir ; and my be- 
lief is that there is some scheme in progress, 
and Miss Dallas is no better that she ought 
to be. When I hired her, I told her I did 
not allow followers, and she said she had 





none. She is no great things of a companion, 
moping when she dares, and giving herself 
airs, which do not become a dependant; but 
she never ventured to disobey me until yes- 
terday.” 
sae Madam; I interupted, ‘ this is all irrele- 
vant to my business, which has nothing to 
do with Miss Dallas’s “ followers,” or her 
qualifications as companion to a lady. I 
have merely to repeat that Iam not the 
poe whose visits you interdicted, but that 
am here to see Miss Dallas on important, 
and — me to repeat, private buriness.’ 

“T could see she was debating with her- 
self whether she could venture to refuse me 
an interview with Winifred. The mean face 
had so much candour in it at any rate. So 
I cut her deliberations short, by drawing 
out my watch, and saying with perfect 
calmness, but in a tone which I fancy she 
did not altogether like, ‘I must trouble you 
to decide, madam. You are aware, I pre- 
sume, that you have no power to prevent Miss 
Dallas seeing any one she pleases, and if you 
will not refer me to her, I must return to my 
employers, and take steps to place them in 
communication with this young lady, to- 
wards whom you are assuming an illegal 
position.’ 

“ Ignorant people, and especially ignorant 
women, are desperately afraid of the law, 
and of long words. if ever an ignorant 
woman breathed, it is Mrs. Montague Vi- 
ears. She ‘caved in’ immediately, dashed 
the door open, and called out, in a voice as 
musical as a peacock’s, 

“¢Come here, Miss Dallas, and let us 
learn what is Mr. James Pennifold’s busi- 
ness with you.’ 

“ There was no reply in words, but alight 
step crossed the adjoining room, and Wini- 
fred made her appearance. As she stood in 
the aperture of the folding doors, like a pic- 
ture in its frame, I felt the truth of your 
description of her, Maggie. Slight, grace- 
ful, beautiful, with a pleading look in the 
soft, solemn, black eyes, and a gentle ges- 
ture with the delicate hands, as if she were 
depreciating some coarse remark, some 
harsh rebuke. She looked at me, Magzie, 
and I looked at her, and her face flushed 
with surprise and embarrssment. It had 
struck me that there was something of alac- 
rity in her step, which, when she came in 
sight, instantly ceased, and I felt there was 
some mystery, some confession in her mind. 

“* Miss Dallas?’ I said. 

“¢ Yes, sir, she replied, with a bow. “I 
am Miss Dallas, and you—you are Mr. 
Pennifold, are you not ?’ 

“T replied affirmatively, and she then 
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said, timidly, ‘ You are not the gentleman 
whom I expected to see.’ 

“ We were all three standing at this time, 
and the amiable Mrs. Montague Vicars was 
. glaring upon Winifred through her eye- 
~ At this point I quietly took the girl’s 

and and led her toa seat. She trembled 
very much but did not speak, and I turned 
to the she-dragon, and said, 

“<«Thave already informed you, madam, 
that I have to discuss private affairs with 
this young lady. May I request you to per- 
mit me to see her alone?’ , 

‘“‘¢ Certainly not,’ she answered, with the 
. grossest rudeness ; ‘I don’t know what girls 
of her age have to talk about with a gentle- 
man alone, and I don’t allow such inter- 
views in my house. I have no reason to 
suppose Miss Dallas’s notions of propriety 
very exact, considering that I found her 
yesterday with the other‘Mr. James Penni- 
fold’s arm round her waist when I went 
into the drawing-room unexpectedly.’ 

“ The other Mr. James Pennifold! Who 
on earth can she mean, James?’ I éx- 
claimed. ‘ 

“Wait a moment, Maggie, and you shall 
hear. Winifred started up, and cried out,‘Oh, 
sir, do not pay any attention to Mrs. Vicars’s 
opinion of me. Ido not know who you are, 
or why you have come to see me. But if 
James has sent you, you know howit is with 
us, and that I have nothing to be ashamed 
of’ 

“+ James sent me! my dear young lady,’ 
Isaid, ‘I have no idea what or who you 
mean! I come to you on behalf of a lady, 
who was a dear friend of your father many 
years ago, before you were born, and who 
has discovered your existence by the merest 
accident, but wishes to be your friend too. 
The explanation of my visit would not at 
any time have been easy, but there is evi- 
dently a mistake somewhere, which renders 
it more difficult. Who is this James of whom 
you speak, my dear Miss Dallas, and who 
appeared to be a namesake of mine?’ She 
looked down, blushed beautifully, then lifted 
up her sweet eyes, and looked me in the 
face with gentle, modest eomposure, as she 
said : 

“ ¢ James Pennifold and I were little chil- 
dren together in India, sir, and some day 
we hope to be man and wife.’ , 

“ Well, Maggie, there is no use in pro- 
longing your suspense, and intensifying 
your astonishment. A little questioning 
elicited the fact that this James Pennifold 
is my cousin, my uncle John’s only son. We 
have never known anything of my aunt and 
her children, and Winifred’s story has ex- 
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plained the reason. Arthur Dallas had re- 
newed the intimacy which had subsisted be- 
tween my uncle John and himself in their 
boyhood when they met in India; and as he 
and my father had quarrelled, and uncle 
John and my father had never been attached 
as brothers, the friends had avoided him, and 
knew nothing of his family. The traditional 
estrangement has extended to my uncle’s 
children ; they and their mother had no wish 
to undertake the acquaintance of their un- 
known relatives, and only this extraordinary 
succession of chances could probably have 
made us known to each other. I could not 
ask any distinct question on this part of the 
subject, of course, but I fancy that when 
Captain Dallas’s wife left. him, my aunt 
took as much as possible of the charge of 
the deserted little girl, for it was she who 
made all the arrangements for sending her 
home to England, to be educated, at the 
same time that her own son and daughter 
came. The love affair seems to have been ~ 
lifelong, but there was no formal engage- 
ment, which is to be regretted, as Captain 
Dallas would have died more at peace had 
he known that his daughter's affections were 
given to the son of his old friend. James 
Pennifold and his mother and sister were 
not in England during ‘the last months of 
Captain Dallas’s life, and now, Maggie, here 
is another surprise for you. Do you re- 
member Mrs. Devlin telling us about the 
young man who inquired for Miss Dallas, 
and got her address from Hannah ?’ 

“Ofcourse I do—why it must have 
been ” — 

“ Just so, Maggie, it was my cousin and 
namesake, James Pennifold.” 

The unexpected turn of affairs disclosed 
by my husband’s narrative up to this point, 
had effectually banished Aunt Anne’s 
share in the matter from my memory, but 
with the mention of Mrs. Devlin, it recurred 
to my mind. How strange it had all been 
before anything of this had transpired !— 
how doubly strange it all appeared now! 
Through what curious chances and changes 
had the girl, sleeping quietly, I hoped, be- 
neath our roof, been brought to that refuge, 
and to the knowledge of her father’s faith- 
ful friend. That John Pennifold’s son should 
become the husband of Arthur Dallas's 
daughter was a curious turn of fate, and ac- 
quired additional strangeness from the prob- 
ability that she would pass to his home from 
that of the woman whom her father had so 
loved and so wronged. The fatherless and 
motherless girl had been wonderfully guid- 
ed and guarded by the great Father of or- 
phan children. 
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“ Well, James, but about Aunt Anne,” I 
asked; “what did you tell Winifred, and 
how did she take it? Did you succeed in 
seeing her alone, or did that odious woman 


. persevere in staying there ?” 


“ No, Maggie, I saw her alone. When I 
had discovered for myself, and explained to 
her the relationship existing between her 
betrothed husband and myself, Winifred 
took more courage, and told me that James 
had visited her on the previous day, and 
had won her assent to their marriage, 
though conditional on his. mother’s consent, 
of which he had, however, assured her. The 
young people had arranged that she should 
remain at Monthermer Park for the present, 
until, as James hoped, his mother would 
receive Winifred. ‘I had no other friend, 
Mr. Pennifold, she said, innocently, ‘ ex- 
cept Mrs. Devlin, at our old lodgings at 
Knightsbridge ; and I knew it would not 
do for me to go there.” ll this time, 
you must remember, not a word had been 
said about the friend on whose behalf I had 
come ; my business had been overlooked in 
the surprise of the discovery that there were 
two James Pennifold’s, and that these were 
cousins. At this point Mrs. Montague Vi- 
cars internally assisted our proceedings, and 
furnished me with a pretext for doing what 
I had been longing todo from the moment 
Thad first eaught sight of the sweet, timid 
face in the doorway. She had sat down b 
this time, and was drumming her feet (still 
happily invisible) upon the floor, and scowl- 
ing, as only a short-sighted woman, with a 
bad disposition and a conntenance to cor- 
respond, can scowl. When Winifred made 
the avowal I have just mentioned, then she 
broke out : 

4+¢ Soh! Miss Dallas, you condescended 
‘to arrange with this gentleman, about whom 
-yon tell us such a very proper and probable 
-stary, that you would make a convenience of 
me.and my house! I am deeply indebted to 


* you, I am sure, but two words go to that bar- 


gain. I know nothing of the person who visit- 
ed you yesterday and the person here now, 


_ whe eall themselves by the same name ; and 


I don’t mean to keep such a romantically- 
ciremmstanced companion. You will please 


‘ leave my house as soon as you can make it 


convenient. I will send my maid with your 
money, and write to the person to whom 
you referred me.’ So saying, she stalked out 
of the:room, and Winitred turned a horri- 
fied. face towards me. 

-4«4 Don’t be frightened, my dear. My 
dear,’:I said, ‘it is only a few hours sooner, 





only @ little less enagege 4 than I had in- 
tended, for I came to offer you a home, 
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Winifred — a home where you are wanted, 
and will be welcome ; but you shall hear 
nothing more until you have turned your 
back upon this place. Sorun and pack your 
belongings, my dear, and I will sit in the 
carriage which brought me here until you 
call me.’ 

, “ Fan Mr. Pennifold,’ she stammered,’ 
| = ’ 

“¢ Don’t be egotistical,’ said I ; ‘ you shall 
know all about it when we are in the train, 
and if you are not satisfied, we will send for 
the other James Pennifold and explain mat- 
ters to him, and I daresay he will contrive 
a way of overcoming your scruples. In the 
meantime, you are coming home to my wife, 
and I don’t doubt you will find her infinite- 
ly more agreeable than Mrs. Montague Vi- 
cars.’ 

“ At this moment a grim-looking woman, 
in a dirty cap, came into the room, laid a 
a small parcel on the table, and said, in a 
tone of intolerable insolence, 

‘¢¢ Missis says here’s your wages, and 
yow’re to let her have a receipt.’ 

“ Winifred turned pale, and looked at 
me, but smiled, and desired her to count 
the money. She did so. 

“¢Was your agreement for quarterly 
pie and a quarter’s notice, my dear ? ’ 

asked. 

“¢ Yes,’ she said. 

“*Then that is right. Draw out a re- 
ceipt and sign it.’ I handed her a receipt 
stamp from my pocket-book, watched her 
affix her signature, gravely folded the 
paper, and handed it to the woman, whose 
unconcealed astonishment at the . whole 
transaction was very comical. ‘Have the 
goodness tohand that to Mrs. Montague 
Vicars,’ I said. When she had left the 
room, Winifred said, 

“¢ But am I totake the money? I don’t 
like that. I don’t think I can take it. 

“¢ Certainly, you must take it, said I. 
‘ She pose m i upon. your refusal, and 
taking it is the very best way in the world 
to punish her. Now, she must either do 
without a companion or victim until the 
end of the quarter, or pay twice over for 
the luxury. So it strikes me she has 
paid too dear for her whistle, and also that 
we are the winning party in this game of 
ar on and 

“ She was soon ready, and I obeyed her 





signal, and emerged from the fly. ‘1 can- 
not carry my box down-stairs,’ she said, in 
a tone of distress. ‘I have managed to 
pull it outside the door of my room, and 
none of the servants will help me.’ 

“«¢] will then,’ said I; ‘ show me the box.’ 
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“ She led me to alanding-place behind the 
sitting-rooms I had seen, and there, by the 
closed door of a back room, stood a neat 
black trunk. I am strong, Maggie, and 
would have made a decent railway porter ; 
so I hoisted the box on my back without 
more ado, and ina few minutes we had left 
the Brummagem splendours of Monther- 
mer Park behind us, and were on our wa 
to the Leamington station. I did not speak 
to Winifred for some time. She was cry- 
ing, partly I suppose from the excitement 
of her feelings, and partly because the 
rudeness and grossness of the treatment 
she had received, ludicrous and contemp- 
tible as was the woman who had inflicted it 
upon her, was sufficient to wound her sen- 
sitiveness and offend her delicacy. 

“TT procured a carriage to ourselves at 
Leamington, and on our journey I told her 
all, and heard all she had to tell me. She 
was deeply affected, and indeed amazed at 
the revelation of Aunt Anne’s history, and 
she perused her letter with tears of the 
warmest emotion and gratitude. All 
that I have been enabled to perceive of ‘her 
disposition confirms the impression you have 
received from Mrs. Devlin. Her chief fear 
and anxiety is, lest Aunt Anne should fail 
to like her, should not ‘take to her,’ as she 
expressed it; but I ‘have no fear of that. 
It is, however, a great relief to me to find 
that the girl’s future is already disposed of, in- 
dependent of Mrs. Carter; for though the 
dear old lady is thoroughly true and earnest 
in all her intentions and wishes, and faith- 
ful to the sentiment which has been, I verily 
believe, the only one by whieh her life has 
been swayed, she is an oddity, and it is 


rather late for her to assume the maternal 


role inthe drama of life. This unexpected 
ponene of our cousin James makes every- 
thing easy, however, and for my part I see 
everything couleur de rose.” 

“ Did Winifred tell you much about her- 
self, James; about her father and her 
childhood? Of course she did not mention 
her mother ?” 

“No, she said nothing about her; and 
though she did tell me a good deal, of course 
it was all in a very desultory kind of way. 
But, Maggie, do you know what hour it is ? 
past two o'clock in the morning, and I am 
so tired.” 

James slept very soundly until long past 
his usual hour of waking, but I slept little 
on that memorable night; and though I 
chiefly thought and pondered and wondered 
about our young guest, and speculated about 
her meeting with Aunt Anne, and the ef- 
fect they were likely respectively to pro- 
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duce on one another, I caught myself 
thinking several times, and with remarkable 
distinctness, “ I wonder, as Winifred is to 
be so well married, whether there is any 
chance that Aunt Anne will leave Woodlee 
to my James.” 

My husband thought it well to apprize 
Mrs. Carter by letter that he had brought 
Winifred Dallas to our house, and to leave 
it to her to select a time and place for their 
meeting. The letter had been despatched 
as soon as he rose, and he then told me that 
he intended to make his cousin’s acquain- 
tance without delay. 

“ Winifred shall write to the young man,” 
he said, “and I will play Mercury. But this 
must not be until] after I have fulfilled Aunt 
Anne’s wishes. I am retained in her 
service, and must not let it be made second 
to any other, however interesting. I dare- 
say the youth has written to his lady-love at 
Monthermer Park to-day; but it does not 
matter. No greater harm will come of that 
than Mrs. Montague Vicars perusing the 
effusion, which I have no doubt she will 
not hesitate to do. I suppose he will not 
write more thanonce a day, and we shall 
get at him before to-morrow.” 

We found Winifred in the breakfast- 
room, looking very pale but very beautiful. 
She met us nervously, and was silent and 
embarrassed, until we three found ourselves 
alone in my husband’s study; then she 
became calm and cheerful, and the bright 
intelligence for which her countenance had 
led me to give her credit, asserted itself. 
While I was relating to her, at greater 
length than James had been able to do, the 
strange sequence of events which had led to 
Mrs. Carter’s discovery of her father’s iden- 
tity with the lover of her own early youth, 
and listening with pleased attention to her 
sweet sorrowful talk about that beloved 
father, Mrs. Carter’s brougham stopped at 
the door, and the next moment Mrs. Devlin 
was in the room. 

The good little Irishwoman was in a state 
of wild excitement and delight. I had 
never seen Honor Devlin off her balance 
before, but she made up on this occasion for 
all the constraint of her previous self-pos- 
session. How she kissed ‘* Miss Winifred” 
and cried over her, and how she talked in- 
coherently of “the Captain” and of Ally, 
of Mrs. Carter, of Joan, and of Corporal 
Trim. ‘How Winifred clung to her, and 
thanked her, and insisted that she owed all 
her good fortune, all the thick-thronging 
consolation that had come to her orphaned 
life, to her kind humble friend. 

All but one, miss,” said Honor, with a 
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sly smile, “if you insist upon it; but I 
don’t think the young gentleman who 
asked for your address the other day would 
have been balked of it if Ihad not known 
it, itself.” And that was the only time I 
heard Honor Devlin relapse into so broad a 
Hibernianism. 

Winifred was pale and silent as we drove 
from Bedford Row to Knightsbridge, and 
I saw a large tear occasionally steal down 
her cheek and drop unheeded on her 
mourning-dress. The tide of memory and 
association was sweeping over the orphan 

irl, about to find a new friend where she 

ad looked her last upon her dead father’s 
face. I saw the quiver of her lips and the 
pallor of her cheek increase as we drew 
near to the house, in which she had passed 
so many happy, dutiful, mournful hours, and 
when the carriage stopped she was trem- 
bling violently. I had been considering on 
the way aather I should accompany 
Winifred to Mrs. Carter’s presence, or 
should suffer their first interview to take 
place without witnesses, and I decided on 
the latter course. 

“Go up-stairs with Mrs. Devlin, dear,” 
I said ; “I will wait here for a little.” 

She obeyed silently, and I went into the 
small sitting-room occupied by Mrs. Devlin. 
There that good woman joined me almost 
immediately. 

“ T just showed her in, ma’am,” she said, 
“and Mrs. Carter came up almost to the 


* door, and she was as white as a sheet, and 


she put her arms round her, and said, * My 
dear child!’ and then I shut the door and 
came downto you. AndI have told them 
they must go on as well as they can in the 
shop and in the work-room without me, 


.for I’m not fit for business, and that’s the 


truth.” 

There were tears in the good little wo- 
man’s voice as she spoke. The next 
moment they made their way to her eyes, 
and Mrs. Devlin enjoyed that favourite 
feminine luxury, “a good ery.” When 
she had recovered her composure we fell to 
talking of the strange train of circumstances 
which had led to the present happy re- 
sult. 

“Tf the Captain could only have known,” 
said Mrs. Devlin, “that within so short a 
time his orphaned child would find a home 
and friends, and be brought to them in the 
very house in which he left her so desolate, ' 
so much more desolate than he thought, 
poor gentleman, he would have died more 
peacetully.” 

“Yes,” I said, “that is true; and it 
seems strange to us that so much sorrow 
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and uncertainty concerning those we love 
should be a portion of the cross we must carry 
all through this mortal life. But I believe 
he knows that the woman who so faithfully 
loved him will be henceforth the mother of 
his child. It is a stranger question than 
any other in my mind whether her own 
mother, the false wife who betrayed her 
husband and deserted her child, knows 
it also; whether she knows that the 
woman, forgotten for her sake, is repairing 
the evil and misery wrought by her.” 

“ Oh,” said Mrs. Devlin, thoughtfully, 
“how many things we want to know, not 
only about the next world, but about this. 
At all events, I shall never forget this 
time, and the story of my lodger in 1862. 
I used to think nothing stranger than the 
adventures of the lady and the child in 
Wilton Place could ever happen in this 
house, but all this has been far more 
wonderful.” : 

“ Except that you will see this out,” I 
said, “and the other ended, as it began, in 
mystery. Weshall never find any clue to 
the identity of the dead woman.” 

“No, Ifancy not, ma’am,” she replied. 
“ As for the house in Wilton Place, I have 
quite taken an interest in it since; it 
has been let several times since the people 
Mrs. Hungerford was staying with went 
away. I know a new family came in a 
short time ago.” 

“Indeed !” Iremarked, rather idly, for 
my mind was straying from the subject. 
“ What is the name ?” 

“J don’t know, ma’am,” said Mrs. Dev- 
lin, “ but I willask the postman. I always 
like to know who is living in that house.” 

At this moment Mrs. Devlin was called 
out of the room by one of the workwomen. 
She remained away about a quarter of an 
hour, and when she returned, her face bore 
an expression of surprise. 

*“ Oh, ma’am!” she exclaimed, “ what do 
you think has happened? The postman 
came into the shop just now, and I asked 
him the name of the new people. Faacy 
my astenishment when he told me it is 
Pennifold! I'll be bound they are Miss 
Winifred’s lover, and his mother and 
sister.” 

“ And my husband’s aunt and cousins!” 
I exclaimed, in astonishment equal to her 
own. 

My simple story has reached its con- 
clusion now. All that ensued was so much 
a matter-of-course that it would not interest 
you to hear the details. Aunt Anne had 
no reason to regret the precipitancy with 
which her intentions with regard to Winifred 
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had been carried out, in consequence of the 
accommodating insolence of Mrs. Montague 
Vicars. That amiable lady had not even 
an opportunity of annoying Winifred and 
her lover by the suppression or detention of 
a letter, for within an hour of the discovery 
of the near neighbourhood of the Penni- 
folds, our happy party in the drawing-room 
was reinforced by the appearance of a tall, 
handsome young man, remarkably like my 
husband, though not at all as good-looking, 
whom Winifred blushingly presented to us 
as James Pennifold. 
I think it possible that Aunt Anne may 
have felt a little pang of disappointment 
when she found that the future fate of the 
fair young girl in whom she had found an 
object for the dormant affection and benevo- 
lence of her brave old heart was fixed, 
beyond her control and without her inter- 
ference. But if she felt any such pang, 
she hid it, even as she had hidden man 
another, and was satisfied. We found muc 
to like in Mrs. Pennifold, and there was no 
difficulty in obtaining her consent to 
James’s marriage with Winifred Dallas. 
Aunt Anne and her stranger sister-in-law 
suited each other remarkably well, and as 
the long previous estrangement had arisen 
from a feeling of friendship towards Arthur 
Dallas, and condemnation of my husband's 
father, common to both in different degrees, 
it made, when it no longer existed, an ad- 
ditional tie between them. How Mrs. 
Pennifold would have received the an- 
nouncement of her son’s engagement with 
the penniless daughter of her dead friend, 
had there been no Mrs, Carter in the case 
to play the part of fairy godmother, was a 
question unnecessary, and therefore un- 
asked. I sometimes speculated upon this 
point a little, however, and I confess the 
previous departure from England, the long 
stay on the continent, and the absence of 
all communication (owing, of course, en- 
tirely to the exigencies of foreign travel), 
guided me on my way toaconclusion. All 
was, however, under present circumstances, 
pay couleur de rose, and Winifred the 
1appiest of the happy. My part in the 
family proceedings at this time was chiefly 
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“ Margaret, I congratulate you upon your 
husband. Most women are inclined to 
meanness, not on their own account per- 
haps, but to a kind of magnanimous mean- 
ness, full of sharp interested motives for 
the good of those they love. With sucha 
husband as James, I don’t think you could 
retain such a weakness; he is the most per- 
fectly disinterested human being I ever met. 
Absolute absence of self-interest is so natu- 
ral to him that he is not aware that he is 
more disinterested than other people.” 
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The marriage of James and Winifred 
took place at Woodlee in the early spring 
days of 1863. As the carriage which con- 
veyed the bride and bridegroom away from 
our sight, to an accompaniment of vocifer- 
ous barking from Corporal Trim, disappear- 
ed beyond the laurel hedges which had 
long been familiar to me, before I saw them 
elsewhere, in the memorable canvas water- 
colour drawing which had played so large 
a part in this little drama, Mrs. Carter said 
to me, very softly, 

“T stood here just on this flagstone, Mar- 
aret, when her father spoke to me for the 
ast time. As she kissed me just now, his 

spirit looked at me from her eyes through 
all those years. I am content, my dear; 
I have buried my dead.” 

That evening James and I walked in the 
cool bright moonlight by the side of the 
terrace, where a carefully-kept, sufficiently 
wide walk lay between the stone wall and 
the smooth flower-decked lawn. We had 
been talking of the wedding and of all that 
preceded it, and a short silence had ensued, 
which James broke by saying, 

“You have never asked me anything 
about Aunt Anne’s arrangements with re- 
gard to Winifred in money matters, Mag- 
gie; do you not care to know ?” 

“ Oh yes!” I said, turning rather red as 
I spoke. “I would like very much to 
| know; but the truth is, I did not like to 
_ ask because I fancied Aunt Anne suspected 
that I do not take the loss of your chance 
of Woodlee quite so cheerfully as you do.” 

“My dear Maggie,” said my husband, 
gently, but somewhat seriously, “I had in- 





that of an impartial looker-on, and I saw 
one thing which gave me unlimited satisfac- 
tion. This one thing was the regard, affec- 
tion, and confidence with which my dear 
James inspired every one. His cousins de- 
clared him the finest fellow in existence; 
Winifred regarded him as a sort of em- 
bodied providence; and Aunt Anne said to 
me, one day, when he and she had been 
closeted for the discussion of business, 


|deed lost my chance of Woodlee; I had, 
|however, exchanged it for a certainty. 
| Aunt Anne has settled one half of her 
| property upon Winifved, and the other half, 
|including Woodlee, which she has moreover 
strictly entailed, upon me! ” 


} 


| I have one more circumstance to relate, 


a circumstance hitherto confined to the 
| knowledge of Mrs. Devlin and myself, and 
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which is not the least remarkable link in a 
curious chain. 

Winifred had been married nearly a 
month, ‘and I had returned to our house in 
Bedford Row, and was expecting to hear of 
the arrival of the young couple in town, 
when Mrs. Devlin called on me one day 
and told me she had received a note from 
Mrs. James Pennifold, whom, however; she 
invariably called “ Miss Winifred.” 

“ She writes from Paris, ma’am,” said 
Mrs. Devlin, “ and it seems they have found 
out a photographer there who makes beau- 
tiful copies of portraits of any kind, and 
Miss Winifred desired me to open the small 
box still in my charge, and take out a sealed 
parcel, and bring it to you. She says, 
*Tell dear Mrs. ‘Pennifold to send me, at 
once, all the portraits on ivory, and. the 
two photographs of my father, and ask her 
to keep the others for me.’” 

Mrs. Devlin produced the parcel, and I 
opened it. It contained some pencil like- 
nesses, evidently sketches taken by Captain 
Dallas, three of the number being of Winifred 
herself, and three finely-executed minia- 


" tures on ivory, without cases and unset. At 


the back of each of the latter a small strip 
of paper was pasted, and on them was 
written respectively “ Archibald Hugh 
Dallas,” “Isabel Marion Dallas,” and 
“Eleanor Hungerford.” The miniatures 
were beautifully painted, and Mrs. Devlin 
and I scanned them attentively. Two were 
evidently likenesses of: Arthur Dallas’s fa- 
ther and mother; and Mrs. Devlin told me 
that, but for the difference of dress, the 
first might have been taken for a portrait 
of the Captain himself. The third repre- 
sented a tall, fine-looking woman, who bore 
a strong likeness to the portrait of Mrs. 
Dallas, but whose features were much finer 
and more expressive. This, then, was Mrs. 
Hungerford, Captain Dallas's aunt, the 
wife of the rich Calcutta merchant, to 
whose care Arthur Dallas had been con- 
fided when he left England, at the crisis of 
his life. This, then, was the only relative, 
on her father’s side, who remained to Wini- 
fred. But-did she remain? If she yet 





lived, Winifred would have sought her, 
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Captain Dallas would have communicated 
with her. I told Mrs. Devlin that I had 
heard from Aunt Anne of the relationship 
subsisting between Captain Dallas and the 
original of this portrait, and asked her if 
she had ever heard him make any mention 
of his aunt. 

- “Qh, no! ma’am,” she replied; “he dis- 
tinctly told me there was no one living with 
whom Miss Winifred could claim kindred.” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Devlin was looking 
earnestly at the miniature, which she held 
in her hand, with an air of dawning recog- 
nition. Suddenly she turned it round, and 
read the name upon the back. 

“ Marion Hungerford! Hungerford!” she 
said, in a puzzled tone. “I seem to know 
the face indistinctly, as if I had seen it in 
adream. The name, too; what is it that it 
reminds me of ?” She paused a moment 
and thought deeply, then exclaimed, 

“ Why, yes, ma’am, to be sure; Hunger- 
ford was the name of the lady in Wilton 
Place, the lady who came to the shop and 
ordered the things for the little girl; 
the lady whom our stranger lodger followed. 
And this picture is “her face. I only saw 
her twice, but I remember the face perfect- 
ly. Yes, indeed, Mrs. Pennifold, that Mrs. 

ungerford and this Eleanor Hungerford 
are the same.” ‘ 

“And Eleanor Hungerford was Wini- 
fred’s aunt, Mrs. Devlin,” I said, grasping 
her arm, in the excitement of a sudden 
idea which had struck me with all the vivid- 
ness of an irresistible conviction. “ Did 
you not me that Winifred said she liked 
to goto St. Paul’s because she had been 
used to go there asa child when she had 
stayed for her holidays with her aunt in 
Wilton Place ?” 

“T did,” she replied ; and her hesitating 
voice and changing colour showed me that 
the same idea which had taken possession 
of my mind had entered hers. 

“ Your mysterious lodger was Winifred’s 
guilty, wretched mother,” I exclaimed, “ and 
to you she owes her last embrace of her 
child, as her child owes to you all the hap- 
piness of her life.” 





Cities wich EMBRACE ALL NATIONALI- 
TIES. — London is a world in itself. The last 
English census develops the curious fact that 
there are more Scotchmen in London than in 
idinbargh, more [rish than in Dublin, more Ro- 
man Catholics than in Rome, and more Jews 
than in Palestine. Next to London perhaps 


New York is the most cosmopolitan of cities. 
It has not so many Scotchmen as Edinburgh, 
but according to the census it has nearly as 
many Irish as Dublin, while as a German city, 
it is probably the third in the world, ranking 
next to Berlin and Vienna. — Evangelist. 
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WHETHER CHOLERA IS CONTAGIOUS. 


[From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 
WHETHER CHOLERA IS CONTAGIOUS. 


BY JACOB BIGELOW, M. D. -|P 


Wirury the present century, cholera, a dis- 
ease indigenous in hot climates of the East, 
has, at various intervals, made its appear- 
ance in the temperate latitudes of Europe 
and America. It is now again exciting in- 
terest from its possible and perhaps proba- 
ble approach to this country. _ 

The experience of the last thirty or forty 

ears has led a majority of medical men 
who had observed the disease to believe 
that, as a general law, it is not contagious. 
In this belief I must individually remain, 
until evidence more satisfactory than any 
which has yet appeared shall justify an op- 
posite conviction. 

The great epidemics of 1830 and 1847 
had a remarkable coincidence in the path 
which they pursued, and in the order and 
dates of their arrival in different cities. 
They seem to have followed certain great 
routes of travel, and to have avoided others 
equally frequented. According to Leségue, 
they both visited consecutively, and in cor- 
responding months, Tiflis, Astrachan, Mos- 
cow, Petersburg and Berlin. In 1831, 
cholera did not take the most frequented 
route from Berlin to Paris, but passed along 
the shores of the Baltic, crossed over to 
Sunderland, went down to London, and 
again crossed the channel and arrived in 
Paris about six months after its appearance 
at Berlin. A disease peepegate by con- 
tagion of any kind would hardly have avoi- 
ded the most frequented thoroughfares from 
Berlin to Paris, while it occupied half a 
year in going round by England. 

The epidemic now or lately prevailing in 
Europe appears to date back at least nine 
months, at which time it existed among the 
caravans of pilgrims visiting or returning 
from the city of Mecca. In the middle of 
May last it was at Alexandria and Cairo, 
in June at Constantinople, Ancona and 
Marseilles, and in November at Paris, 
Havre and other European cities. 

Thus it appears that cholera has now ex- 
isted in Europe from three to eight months, 
among cities having constant commercial 
intercourse with seaports of the United 
States, during which time thousands of pas- 
sengers and tens of thousands of bales and 
packages have been landed in our maritime 
cities. If cholera were as contagious or por- 
table as many believe it to be, it ought to 
have begun and perhaps finished its work in 
many of our seaports before this time. 

Epidemics require two things for their in- 
troduction and extension. These are — 
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first, predisposition in the inhabitants of the 
place visited; and, second, the arrival or 
resence of an exciting cause. This cause 
in some epidemics, such as small pox, is 
contagion. In others it is an occult influ- 
ence, not yet discovered nor understood, nor 
known to be controlled, except in some in- 
stances, by hygienic agencies. No country, 
I believe, has succeeded in keeping out 
cholera by quarantines, and no country, as 
far as we know, can produce it artificially 
or retain it after the predisposition has dis- 
appeared. In its own time it moves on 
thoroughfares where men are travelling, 
and spreads into cities where they are sta- 
tionary, for no better known reason than 
that mankind’ are its necessary food, and 
that where there are no people there can 
be no cholera. But why, of two, frequent- 
ed roads or cities, it selects one and avoids 
the other, investigators have not yet been 
able to satisfy us. 

The credit of having introduced the 
present epidemic into Europe is by a sort of 
popular acclamation assigned to the hosts of » 
— devotees who perform an annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Yet we are told that 
“the cholera exists every year among the 
caravans of Musselmans arriving at the 
holy cities,” so that their supposed mission 
of forwarding the cholera to Europe in 
most years fails to be performed. 

Cholera, like influenza and some other 
migratory diseases, has usually but not al- 
ways advanced from east to west. Of the 
vehicle in which it travels, or the course it 
is next to take, we know about as much as 
mankind knew of the cause of lightning 
before the discovery of electricity. Its con- 
veyance and propagation have been ascrib- 
ed to air, to water, to material foci, to elec- 
tricity, to ozone or to the want of it. Of late, 
in consequence of the vast development 
by the microscope of the existence every- 
where of minute living organisms, it has be- 
come more common to ascribe the arrival 
of this and other like epidemics to certain 
unseen “ germs” which are called seeds or 
ova, cryptogamic or animalcular, according 
as the fancy of the theorist inclines him to 
adopt a vegetable or an animal nomenclature. 

But in this, as in many other cases, it is 
easier to trace an analogy, or to assume a 
cause, than it is to prevent an effect. Al- 
though inquirers have been indefatigable in 
their attempts to enlighten the world on the 
means of ridding ourselves of the presence 
of the various offensive co-tenants of .our 
globe, yet no crusade has yet succeeded in 
banishing from our fields and houses the un- 
welcome swarms of mosquitoes, worms, 
grubs and flies, which molest us with their 
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annual peer nor in suppressing the 
blight of grain, the potato rot, or the peaeh 
tree disease. Happily some if not most of 


these have their periods of abatement or 
disappearance, and this rather through the 
order of Providence than the agency of 
man. Cholera seems to abide in the same 
category. We know little of its exciting 
cause, and not much of its prevention, ex- 


cept, that by following in our personal 
habits the dictates of reason and experi- 
ence, we diminish both the frequency a-d 
danger of its occurrence. 

hatever may be the cause or vehicle of 
cholera, credulous and excitable personal 
are impatient of suspense, and are prone to 
cut a knot which they fail to untie. When 
an epidemic disease first. appears, somé 
coincidence is always brought to light 
which is supposed capable of accounting 
for it. The arrival of a ship, the opening 
of a trunk, or the washing of a garment, 
are among the most frequently accepted 
causes. But as these events have happened 
a thousand times before, and apparently 
under like circumstances, without any 
known results, it has been thought neces- 
sary by some of our later writers to narrow 
the compass of actual exposure down to 
the reception of the morbid excretions of 
one individual into the digestive canal of 
another. The first impression made by 
this announcement must, if true, be one of 
relief, the danger not seeming likely to 
happen very often. But to the possibility 
of such danger we can never oppose an ab- 
solute negative, so long as we persist in 
eating smelts and flounders caught about 
the mouths of our drains, or even turnips, 
salads, and strawberries raised at Brighton. 
The risk, however, is so small, that most 
persons will prefer to take it rather than 
to deprive themselves of food or luxuries. 
Of the many sensation tales _— and 
reprinted about cholera, and the supposed 
instances of remarkable communications or 
arrestation, it is sufficient to say that they 
are frequently interesting, being fully as 
dramatic as they are probable. 

In the same regard we cannot help notic- 
ing that credulity, and perhaps private cu- 
pidity, have caused much stress to be laid 
on the supposed preventive efficacy of what 
are called “disinfectants,” a mysterious 
word which implies a thing assumed but 
not proved to exist. We have deodorizers, 
such as chlorine, charcoal, &c., which by 
their combinations render certain effluvia 
imperceptible to our senses. But that 
these are not disinfectants, there is most 
abundant evidence. The narrative, then, 
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certain surfaces in vessels with oil, and had 
them “ disinfected by chlorine gas,” after 
which “no new cases occurred,” is fo be 
classed with other like results, with which 
the medical press always abounds at the 
close of epidemics. —- 

In clean and well-regulated cities of tem- 
perate climates, cholera is far from bein 
the most formidable of epidemics. - A 
ype part of its victims are the misera- 

ly poor, the worn out, the ill provided, 
and the intemperate, in whom this disease 
only anticipates the date, but does not 
greatly increase the annual or biennial 
number of deaths. Its mortality in our 
northern Atlantic cities rarely amounts to 
one per cent. of the population in a given 
place or year, so that a man may reside 
through an epidemic in one of these cities 
with less risk than he can take a pleasure 
voyage to Europe. After having witnessed 
many cases of cholera in this and other 
cities, I am farther satisfied that it affords one 
of the easiest modes of exit from the world. 

People who would avoid or prevent chol- 
era should cutivate equanimity, regularity 
of life and habits, cleanliness, salubrious 
exercise, temperance, and avoidance of all 
excesses. When they have done their duty 
in providing for the care of the sick, allay- 
ing public pahics, and abating public nui- 
sances, they may safely dismiss their appre- 
hensions. Little good and some harm is al- 
ways done by the indiscreet agitation of a 
subject which is to a great extent beyond 
our control. A single or sporadic case of 
cholera occurring in.a village of a thousand 
inhabitants may attract little notice, and 
perhaps pass without record; but a hun- 
dred cases in a city of a hundred thousand 
inhabitants make an aggregate which gen- 
erally causes some panic, though the pro- 
portion is exactly the same, and the panic 
equally unnecessary. It is possible that 
the supposed immunity of country districts 
in comparison with cities may be accounted 
for by the fact, that in the sparse population 
of country towns cases are less liable to be 
detected and published. 

I may be excused for repeating the follow- 
ing remark from among some “ Aphorisms” 
published by me about thirty years ago, when 
the disease was new and little known among 
us. “Should the cholera continue to pre- 
vail for three years throughout this conti- 
nent, it would cease to interrupt either 
business or recreation. Mankind cannot 
always stand aghast, and the wheels of 
society at length would be no more imped- 
ed by its Presence than they now are by 
the existence of Consumption, of old age, or 


of the physician at Malta, who covered of drunkenness.” 








